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OLD HOUSES. 

The ancient part of Edikbobgh has, within the 
last fifty years, experienced a vicissitude scarcely 
credible to the present generation. What were^ 
so late as the year 1775, the mansions of the 
higher ranks, are, in lS25,the habitations of peo« 
pie in the humblest degrees of life. The ** most 
superb streets,'* the *^ handsomest squares,^' and 
the most fashionable wynds, of the former period, 
a]?e now degraded into < the plebeian parts of the 
town 'f and to live in any of the ancient districts, 
is equivalent to a resignaticm of almost every 
pretension. 

The contemplation of this change is at once me- 
lancholy and gratifying,—- melancholy, if we look 

A— B 



2 OLD HOUSES 

upon the mansions of Nobility left to the posses- 
sion of mechanics, and gratifying, if we consider 
the prosperity of our country, which has produ- 
ced, or, at least, accompanied the change. The 
chief cause is well known to have been the rise 
of a New City, which, by the superiority of its 
appearance and accommodations, has attracted the 
best of the inhabitants, and risen, as it were, upon 
the ruins of the Old. A sketch of this great re- 
volution forms part of our plan ; but in order more 
fully to comprehend its leading features, it will be 
necessary to review- certain changes of minor im- 
portance, that long preceded it. 

The greatest and most rapid extension which 
the Ancient City ever experienced, appears to 
have taken place between the years 1450 and 
1513. Edinburgh was first fortified in 1450, by 
a wall which included only the High Street. But, 
in little more than fifty years, an immense suburb, 
called the Cowgate^ arose ^ and, in 1513, was 
thought of sufficient importance to require de- 
fence.* 

* We have read in an old pamplilet, printed in the yenr 
1705, that many of the tenantry of the LoUiians, under 
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burgb. The Cowgate was tbe New TowK of its 
day, and, however insignificant it may now ap** 
pear, was certainly a greater improvement than 
any that took place during the whole three suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

This circumstance is to be considered a proof of 
the prosperity of Scotland during the reigns of 
James the Third and his successor, testifying that 
our country saw no brighter period till the reign 
of George the Third, — ^an era by far the most 
splendid in her annals. The first wall was built^ 
as may be gathered from the grant for its erection, 
under the dread of invasion from England. But 
so secure had the kingdom afterwards become in 
its own internal strength^ that Edinburgh was suf- 
fered to luxuriate into twice its original extent, 
without any measures being taken for additional 
defence. The necessity of enclosing the Cowgate 
after the fatal field of Flodden, seems to have 
come upon the citizens in the most unexpected 
manner j and they no doubt i-egretted that luxury 

the command of their lairds, ag also of' the inhabitants of 
the Fife baiighs, assisted gratuitously in building the second 
wall of Edinburgh. 
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and taste for improvement bad led tbem so far out 
into the unprotected country. But they certainly 
did aftenvards retrieve their native character of 
prudence ^ as scarcely a house arose beyond the 
second wall for two hundred and fifty }'ears ; and 
if Edinburgh increased in any respect, it was only 
by piling new fiats upon the tenements of the An- 
t^ient Royalty, thereby adding to the height ra- 
ther than to the extent of the city. 

The Eeformation had a considerable influence 
upon many of the private as well as the public 
buildings of Edinburgh, and altered the destina- 
tions of not a few. The Canongate, in particular, 
is said to have been a great sufierer. This suburb, 
from its propinquity to the Abbey and Palace of 
Holyroodhouse, had become the chief residence 
of the Ecclesiastics, who, in the reign of James V. 
were possessed of vast power and riches. With 
a sumptuousness characteristic of 'their religion, 
they had erected many fine edifices and religious 
houses, so that the Canon gate was equally magni- 
ficent with the rest of the city. But, in the reverse 
of fortune which its original possessors experienced, 
it came, in the coui*se of time, into other hands'^ 
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and though many of the Nobility succeeded to the 
houses deserted by the Churchmen, yet (strange- 
as it may seem) even tkat was a declension. 
Nevertheless, the Canongate, being still the court 
Esn OF THE TOWN, retained a character of supe- 
riority and importance, to which^ as a suburbaa 
district of Edinburgh, it would not have been olher«^ 
wise entitled. 

There are few things respecting Edinburgh so> 
surprising as the number of Religious Houses at 
this period. lu 1559, when the affairs of Scotland, 
both civil and ecclesiastic, were involved in the 
greatest coufusion, and when- Churches and Mo* 
nasteries everywhere met with destruction, the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh resolved upon saving the- 
buildings within their city, and took active mea- 
sures for defending them from the fury of the 
Reformers. The consequence was, that^ while the 
sacred work of demolition went briskly on through-*- 
out the country, the Churches of the capital mere* 
hr sufiered a conversion into Protestant £irks> 
and some of the Religious Hbases altogethei* 
escaped molestation. In the period between 1559 
and 1688; many of these establishments appear ten 
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have flourished, their existence being protiacted 
through the most tempestuous times of Puritanism, 
by the encouragement of a powerful minority, who 
still adhered to the ancient faith. Nay, however 
wonderful it may appear, a considerable number 
of small Chapels, Nunneries, &c.^ weie founded 
and endowed in the seventeenth centuries,— over 
and above the Oratories, which, during this period, 
formed part of the mansion of every Catholic 
gentleman. But at the Revolution, when popular 
odium was more fiercely disposed against the Po- 
pish faith than it had been even in the destroying 
days of Knox, the whole were destined to be fi* 
nally suppressed. The mob first despoiled the Cha- 
pel Royal of Holyroodhouse, and then, not satis- 
fied with vengeance, proceeded to rifle the houses 
of all the Catholics in Edinburgh. Many of these 
sacred edifices, situated in obscure wynds^ and now 
converted into dwellings for the lower classes, 
are indicated by antique legends over the door, 

such as, '^ IN TH£E, O IiORD, IS ALL MY TBAIST ^^' 
•*' IN DEO EST HONOB EX GLOBIA^^' '* BLIS8IT BE 

T£ LOBD IN AL HIS GiFTis ^^* whilo somo, more 
holy or more consequential than the rest^ have a 
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whole verse from.Scriptare> together with the ci- 
phers and initials of the founders.* 

At the accession of James VI. to. the throne of 
England, it will naturally be supposed that he 
would attract a great part of the Scotish Nobility 
to the more splendid court of London, and that 
the northern capital would be propostionally de- 
serted. Nevertheless, though the influx to the 
south was enormous, and even drew the attention 
of Government, it was not at that time that the 
misfortunes of. Edinburgh were the greatest^ 
London, was. soon found- to be no proper place of 
residence for & class of Nobility ' poor as they 
viere proud, ,and proud as they were poor j^ and it 
was only those who succeeded in establishing 
themselves in ofEce^ or under the immediate faT 



*■ These inscriptions do not always denote religious houses ^ 
as many private mansions of the Nobility have legends of the 
same description. Our anceston are. said ta have placed 
them there as charms or talismans, with a yiew to exclude 
evil spirits from their houses. It-'is observable, that the name 
of the Deity«is always introduced; a.. circumstance that 
serves to confirm this tradition. The initials and ciphers 
placed at the. beginning and? eadsof the legends, sometimes 
refer to the names of the masons who built the houses. lt> 
is worthy of remark, that none are found with dates subse- 
quent to the RestpratioB, — , 
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vour of the King, that made the Engllsli capital 
their permanent ahode. Accordingiy, most pait 
of the Scotish Aristocracy preferred to hold on 
with their ancient hotels in the CanongateV- 

The events of the seventeenth century were not 
of a nature likely to fix the Scotish Nohility in 
London. It was a period distinguished hy fre- 
quent intestine divisions and revolutions^ the ge- 
neral eflfect of which was the prevention of national 
intercourse. Indeed^ in the course of this era, an 
almost complete disunion between the kingdoms 
sometimes prevailed. They even went the length, 
on one occasion^ of espousing different forms of 
government j England being in total subjection to 
the powers of a Commonwealth, while Scotland 
busied itself in crowning and supporting a King. 
The result was, that our own Nobility and Gentry 
^ were necessarily confined to their native cou^itry^ 
At the same tiAe, jealousy of a powerful neigh* 
hour, and the genuine amor fatbi^ so charac- 
teristic of Scotsmen, contributed to keep them aloof 
from the metropolis, and to attach them to Edin- 
burgh. 

The various visits of James I. and his success 
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sors must have operated favourably towards the 
citfy serving, Us they did, to keep up recollections 
of the peiiod when Scotland had a Sovereign of her 
own, and preventing the idea from going into dis- 
repute that she still had one, and that Edinburgh 
continued to be the capital of an independent 
kingdom. Another circumstance occurred in 
1679, which had almost the effect of a Restoba- 
Tiosr in Edinburgh. This was the residence of 
the Duke of York (afterwards James VII.) in 
Holyi'oodhouse, while he acted as King's Com* 
missioner in the Scotish Parliament, — ^his real ob* 
ject being to await at a distance the fate of the 
fiunous Exclusion Bill, which for some time threa- 
tened to prevent his succession. It was th^ po* 
licy of James to draw the leading men of the king- 
dom around him, and to attach them firmly to his 
person, so that, in the event of losing England, 
upon the death of his brother, he might at least 
secure Scotland to himself He therefore put m 
practice all the usual arts of those who aim at po« 
pularity y studied the prejudices and desires of the 
people > showed a remarkable degree of tender « 
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ness* an4 impartialltj in the distribution of. jus- 
tice 'y and encouraged every proposal for the ^ 
vancement of trade. His principal aim was to foo- 
ter in the nation the remembrance of its ancient 
independence, by reviving in the capital the long- 
lost fashions of a court,— * a line, of conduct well 
calculated to procure the affection and esteem of all 
Scotsmen at the period. The Nobility, who had 
long been depressed under the administration of 
Lauderdale, experienced a very sensible change 
in the attention with which they were treated by 
his successor.'!' He gained much in their favour 
by giving into their opinions and wishes upon tri- 

* " General Dalyell havuig caused condemn, by a Court- 
Martial, a ceotinel at one of the gates of the Abbey^ that 
was found sleeping, the Duke caused him to be remitted.** 
Lord FountainhaU^s Diary ^ p. 9. See also other two in- 
stances of the same nature, which occur at p. 10. More- 
over, some authorities assert, that he inteifered to prevent 
the executions of the Covenanters, on seeing what he con- 
sidered the ridiculous insanity of their enthusiasm. — procnr. 
ing them to be sent to the correction- house instead of the 
gallows, as a punishment more appropriate to their offence. 
It is certain that the Psrskcution was not nearly so violent 
after his arrivaL 

f See an etcellent account of the fashionable Amusements 
of Edinburgh at the end of the seventeenth century, written 
by William Tytler, £sq. of Woodhovselee, in the XraQsae- 
Uons of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. I. 
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vial matters relating to themselves and their re- 
spective interests^ and by afiecting to consult 
them upon aiSairs of state^ He received them at 
the court of Holyroodhouse,* with an exquisite 
mixture of formality and condescension, which he 
knew to be most agreeable to the Scotish man of 
rank ; and, by parading them in frequent ostenta- 
tious pageants, he flattered another particular and 
highly important point in their character.f 

James was not himself the only agent in this 
political speculation. His Duchess (Mary D'Este 
of Modena, celebrated by contemporary poets ^for 
her beauty and propriety of manners,) and his 
daughter the Princess, (afterwards Queen Anne,)j: 
contributed their exertions in the cause^ their de- 
partment being that momentous one, the manage- 
ment of the ladies. They made parties, balls, and 

' * The Palace was just then finished in its present form, 
and, as a building, must have been unrivalled in Britain. 

f His conciliating behaviour on this occasion is supposed 
to have laid the foundation of that devotion to his family 
which promoted, the expeditions of his two descendants in 
17 J 5 and 1745. See « The Provincial Antiquities and Pic- 
turesque Scenery of Scotland, with Historical Illustrations, 
by Sir Walter Scott," Na VL p. 122. 

t She Was usually called the Lady Anne while in Edin- 
bnrgh. 
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masquerades at the Palace, and are said to have 
treated those who attended them with the most en- 
gaging attentions. In a species of dramatic enter- 
tainment which they got up, (if we may use a mo- 
dem stage -phrase,) in one of their private apart* 
ments,* and which seems to have heen of a simi^^ 
hir description with Milton^s mask of Comus, they 
condescended so far as to act particular characters 
and to direct the performance. The deportment 
of the Princesses was easy, affahle, and polite, in 
every respect according with the smooth duplicity 
of the Duke himself. They are also supposed to 
have achieved an infinite degree of favour, hy 
treating the Scotish ladies with tea,f — at that 

* A theatre was subsequently fitted up in the Tennis 
court, at the Watergate, where thera were regular perlbr- 
Biers, being part of His Majesty's servants, from Liondon. 

f Tea was not known in London in 1666. Lord Arling. 
ton and Lord Ossory, amba&saUors from England at the 
Hague, sent samples of it to their ladies ; it was liked, and 
they paid for it at the rate of 60s. per pound. This beve- 
rage ivas not long reserved for the great, but became com- 
mon among the people about the beginning oi the last cen- 
tury. Edin. Mag. for Sept. 1185, vol. ii. It was intro- 
duced, in the above manner, into Scotland in 1681, was very 
common among the middle ranks of society in the capital 
about 1750, and at lengjth spread to the common people, 
9oIy towai-ds the conclusion of the century. We may add^ 
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time a rdre nnd costly entertainment^ Imown only 
to the highest EnglislT Nobility, and calculated, 
no doubt, to strike the fashionable society of the 
Canongate with the utmost delight and admira- 
tion, having never before been heard of in Scot« 
land. 

It may be easily imagined, that the result of all 
this would be highly favourable to Edinburgh. 
The vast numbers of nobility and gentry that 
flocked around the Duke, filled the town with 
gaiety and splendour. It is said, that old people, 
about the middle of last century, used to talk Ivith 
delight, of the magnificence and brilliancy of the 
court which James assembled, and of the general 
tone of happiness and satisfaction which pervaded 
the town on the occasion. Edinburgh bad cer- 
tainly at no former period been in possession of so 
much that is calculated to gratify and elate a 
capital.* 

that in 1705, green tea was aeld ^t 16r. and bobea at 508. 
ptv pound, by "' George Scott, g9ld8niilb, JLuckenbooths," 
who also dealt in chocolate at 58. 6d. per pound. Edm. Gaz, 
of that period, Etcu in 1756, teas bore the price of a rare 
article in Kdinburgh. Caledon. Merc, Ibid. 

* Trans, Ant. Soc. vol. i. Other auihorities consulted^ ffs- 
sim ia this account of the Duke*s visit, are, Dalryniple*8 Mcw 
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The prosperity of the city at this period is tes- 
tified hy numerous circumstances, among which 
may he specified the large presents which the ma« 
gistrates at various times conferred upon their 
Boyal guest, — amounting to no less a sum than 
eleven thousand pounds. We might also mention 
the exemplary pattern of loyalty and submission 
to existing powers, which the citizens exhibited, 
at a time when the rest of Scotland resounded with 
remonstrances against tyranny and persecution. 
But the most unequivocal proofoftheir wealth and 
spirit, is obtained from a circumstance of no little 
importance in the history of our improvements, — 
namely,THE project of an extended royalty 
AND A NORTH BRIDGE, which was then actually set 
on foot and patronized. James gave the citizens 
a grant in the following terms, for the encourage- 
ment of such an undertaking: ^^ That when they 
should have occasion to enlarge their city, by pur- 
chasing ground without the town, or to build brid- 

moirs, toI. i.— Macpherson's Original Papers, vol. i. — Bur- 
net's History .~>-MaitIaiid and Arnot^s Histories of Edin- 
burgh.— Canipbeirs Journey through the Highlands, toI ii. 
— Stark*8 Picture of Edinburgh, 5d edlt.-^mollett*s Eng- 
land. — Laing*s Scotland. 
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ges or arcbes for accomplishing the same, not only 
are the proprietors of such lands obliged to part 
ivith the same on reasonable terms, but, vfhen in 
possession thereof, they are to be erected into a 
regality in faTour of the citizens ; and after fin- 
is^dng the Canongate Church, the city was to have 
the surplus of the sum of twenty thousand merks 
given by Thomas Moodie, in the year 1649,* with 
the interest thereof; and as all public streets be- 
long to the King, the vaults and cellars under those 
of Edinburgh being forfeited to the Crown, by 
their being built without leave or consent of his 
Majesty, he granted all the said vaults or cellars 
to the town, together with the power to oblige the 
proprietors of houses, to lay before their respec- 
tive tenements^ large flat • stones, for the conve- 

* This snm was given for tlie building of a clincli within 
the city, but was afterwards applied for the erection of that 
of the Canongate, when the Abbey, which had been the pa. 
rish church since the Reformation, was turned into a Chapel- 
Royal by the Duke. In the inteiTal between their expulsion 
from the one church and the building of the other, the inha- 
bitants of the Canongate were obliged to resort lo X.ady 
Tester*8. IJttle delicacy was used by the Duke in turning 
them out of the ancient chapel ; for bis bigotry made him 
consider it at profaned by their occupying it for protettant 
worship. 
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niency of walking.*^' We can here only remark, 
that the Duke of Yprk seems to have seriously 
contemplated the good of the city, and that» had 
his family continued upon the throne, it is more 
than prohahle^ the improvements of Edinburgh 
trould have commenced eighty years earlier than 
they afterwards did, repressed as both Scotland 
and the capital ivere, by the neglect of succeed- 
ing monarchs* 

Unfortunately, the advantages which Edinburgh 
possessed under this system of things, were destin- 
ed to be of short duration. The Royal guest de- 
parted, with all his family and retinue, in May 
1682. In six years more, he was lost both to 
Edinburgh and to Britain ; and '* a stranger filled 
the Stuarts* throne,'' under whose dynasty Scot- 
land pined long in undeserved reprobation. 

At the Union, when the kingdom ceased to be 
independent, every relic of regal state of course 
forsook the capital. Hitherto, the city had been 
the seat of all the departments of the legislature, 

^ ^ This seems to be the first hint of the improTcment of 
the streets by foot-paTement, or piam-stanes, as they are cba- 
racteiistically called in Edinburgh. 
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«xeept the ^vereign. Bat now she wiis de- 
serted at cmoe b^ the Privy Ccmncil, the FaiHa- 
ment,* and, in cansequ^icev hy^kmoBt all the 
nobiUty^f — ^ber &;voimte mnd iakhfulcbiMren, the 

♦ •• The Canongate was the greatest sufferer ty the low 
t>r oor members of Padiament, (which London now enjoys,) 
taany of them baviag ikeir houses there, bekig ibe subarbc 
of Edinborgh, nearest to the KiBg*s Palace. This, with 
the death of Lud^y Wood, m SHfficieiit to make the place 
ninous." Lud^ Wiwd^a KUgy, 1717. 

f '* This place (the Canongate has sufieied more by the 
Union of the Kingdom than all the other parts of Scotland : 
Coriiaving been, before that period, the residence of the chief 
of the Scotish nobility, it was then in a flourishing condition ; 
but being deserted by them, many of their liouses are fallMi 
down, flAd others lure in a roinoiis conditMB. It is a piteow 
€ase.''-^Ma«». tiiO. 1755. 

AnoBg the houses thus &llen tntodeefl^y nay be mentioBed 
ime, in which a high interest will probably be felt« on account 
of the %iire whidi it mab^ in the popvltfr romance of the 
»* Abhot," namely, the palace of the Earl ef Wintoun. Tim 
■taoBioD stood near the foot of the Canongate. Its nikM wesa 
lemored about the year 1769 ; and the modern tenements of 
CSalloway*s Entry, with the self-contained house behind the 
street, long occupied hy Sir John Whiteibrd, and prettetly 
IKMsessed by Sir WiUiain Madeod Bannatyne, weie enot* 
fed in their stead. 

Geoige^ fifth Earl of Wtntoon, left this eoimtry after die 
BebeUion of 1715, and, in the year 17^9, died at Home. Hit 
town residence then fell into degradalion, and tubieqeentiy 
into disrepair and decay ; and, in the depressed state of the 
tlanongate, it was long before new structures were substitnted. 
Its ruins must ha^e, at that time, formed a sti^ong contrast to 
that splendid modem edifice, Queensberry House, situated 
directly opposite ; and the contrast would be more itiik- 
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lawyers, who were not then a class of such impor* 
tance in the community as they have latterly be* 
come, alone remaining for her consolation. Thege* 
neral voice of the nation was against the Unioh,^ 
and much violent resistance was everywhere made 
to the measure,— nb where so much as in Edin: 
burgh^ avery prejudice against the renunciation 
of national independence flourishing in the capi- 
tal with concentrated vigour. It was at length 
accomplished, in spite of every opposition, and 
the whole nation conceived their ruin to be ap« 

lagr, if the circamitanoes of the different propridon were 
taken into consideration. Seton Hoose was tbe decayed and 
deterled <mansion <tf a fiunily whose fortanes wepe preciMly 
in unison with the mined condition of their ancient ahode; 
a family which, for six centuries, had been one of the most 
powerful and weaKhy in the kingdom, but was now reduced 
to porerty, exile, and insignificance, by their adherence to an. 
unpopular line of politics and reKgion.^ Queensberry Hoose, 
on the contrary, was the pte^ent residence of a noble and 
flourishing fismily, which had risen into importance exactly as 
the other had declined, by taking advantage of a current of 
political circumstances against which the other strove, and 
stroTc in vain. Of the stranjice revolutions which are observ- 
ed to take place perioilicaUy in Scotish fiunilies, thb was 
certainly a most remarkable exemplification. 

» Sir Walter Scott tells a story of a minister in the south 
of Scotland, who confessed that for fifty years he never preach- 
eJ a sermon without indulging himi»^If in what he called 
•' a hit at the Union:' 
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frolushing. £dinbiirgh| in particular, as was 
truly anticipated, had immediate experience of 
the loss of its importance ^ for all the noblemen 
who had beeh instrumental in carrying through 
the Union * fled to the favourable clitpate of the 
English court, where honour and preferment a- 
watted theiA j and only that minority remained, 

* It has beea melitiooed in scTeral late works, that the 
Union was sig^ned in a summer-hoose or arbour in the garden 
behind the Earl of Mocray*« house in the Canongate. But 
this, though an extremely curious fact, is only part of the truth, 
if a still more recondite tradition, which we have now the 
pleasure of recording, is to be relied upon. It is allowed by 
our authority, that four Lords Commissioners signed the Union 
in the said arbour; but the mob», which then kept the city in 
a state of the most outrMgcous disorder, getting knowledge of 
what was going on, the Commissioners were interrupted in 
their prwce^ings, and had to settle upon meeting in a more 
i-etired place, when opportunity offered An obscure cellar in 
the High Street was fixed upon, and hired in the most secret 
manner. The noblemen whose signatures had not been pro- 
cifred in the summer-house, then met under cloud of niglit, 
and pat their names to the detested contract, after which 
they all immediately decamped for London, before the people 
were stirring in the morning, when they might have been dis. 
covered and prevented. The place in which the deed was 
thus finally accomplished, is pointed out as that laigh shop, op- 
posite to iJuBter*s Square, entering below Mr Spankie's shop, 
being No. 177. High Street, and now occupied as a tavern 
and coach-ofiice. by Mr Peter Macgregor. It was in remote 
times usually called the Uniok Cb£lar, btit has entirely tost 
that dei^gnatioo in latter years. 
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wbo had voted on the popular side, and who were 
unfortunately a rather poorer class of the peer- 
age than those that had fled. On witnessing this 
desertion of her best inhabitants, a 8oun4 of sor- 
row and indignation went through the city, sitti- 
Ur, perhaps, to the wailings which followed the 
disaster of Floddeui when, in the woids of tlie 
ballad, 

** The flowers of tbe Forest weve a* wade ttway.** 

From the Union up to the middle of the century, 

the existence of the city seems to have been a per- 
fect blank. No improvements, of any sort, mark- 
ed this period. On the contrary, lui air of gloom 
and depre^ion pervaded the city, such as distin- 
gubhed its history at no former period. A tinge 
was communicated even to the manners and fiish- 
lons of society, which were remarkable for stiff 
reserve, precise moral carriage, and a species of 
decorum amounting almost to moroseness^— sure 
indications^ it is to be supposed, of a time of ad* 
irersitj and humiliation. The meanness of the 
appearance of the city attracted no visitors^* the 

** The infreqaency of the Tititt <)f ttfMigptn at tbit peiM, 
and eren during the whole centiuy, ii quite attoniihiQi^ to a 
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im u mt anB rnkd inceavvaieiitee of ite aeeommdda- 
ti!eii%. and tk6 total wasit of public aiAttsemeiitsv 
gaw it £sw charms for people of condtdbn, as ar. 
place of lesidttioe ^ and the circumstances of tht^ 
cOQtftoy were such as deprived it entirely of poll* 
ticai and commercial hnportance. In short, thie^ 
may be cftlkd, no less appropriately than emphao 
ticftUy^ the Dark Age of Edinburgh. 



ntdeni aattm. Hie few Cnglisli tovrisU wIm wrate aecooBli^ 

of their joofnies to Scotland, describe the Scottish capital, m^ 
wdll as the country, with such an air of strangeness, ac we 
now think only allowable in Uiom who visit TomtmcUio aaA: 
the source of the Nile. Edinburgh, in 1775, differs from Edin- 
1kii|^ in 18^, in no respect so nucb as in this. The tow»! • 
BOW swanns with strangers ; and what with Tours and Oescrip- 
tions without number, accompanied with pictorial delineations, . 
the Cookaeyi are bow almost as wall aeqiudBted with tbc mj^ 
pearance and manners of the city as we are ourseWes. 

A certain anci«nt natiYe of Edinburgh, who is old eaongh. 
U> remember the n^alty in its original extent, affirms^ tbiati 
when he first entered into life about the year 1770, be wat^ 
•cqwdnted with all the respeetable people in foasineM throagho 
out the towBt and was on speaking terms with almost eTcrf.- 
Me of them. On account of the narrow limits of the streets^ 
■ad places of public resort, people all knew each other ^ • 
light The appearance of a new face upon the streets was aU 
oaee aenarkad, and numberf busied themselTes in finding odU 
who and what the stranger wai^ at the inhabitants of imaU^ 
coitotry towns do at this day. . The same octogenarian gentle- 
■anssays, that now he scarcely knows a single fiu:e; — ^nay, hi^ 
declares^ ihoro are now more streets in his native city^ Som 
wUdirhe is^'Jlamger/thaff there' wec« fbrtnerlyfuwe^ 
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sohemew Pusuaat to tkisact, ft {kafcr» evplaui* 
mg and reeoauaenduig the design^ wm printed 
about the middle of August, and propedj distri« 
buted^ suhfcription papers were lodged, with the 
Idbgistratea of all the county towjK ) and letteis 
were writ to most of the persons of distiuctioB iu 
the nation* To the paper waa anneard a AiU oopjr 
of the proposalt, from which' it takes its title $ «id 
the al^^e-mentiened act of the boaoughs was affix- 
ed to it.*' 

Then felbws, at full lei^tb, *^ the paper/* en* 
titled^ *< Proposals f&t earryimg into effect certain 
public works in the city of Edinburgh,'' It is 
known to have been drawn out by that eminent 
patriot the Hon. Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto> a 
Lord of Justiciary, and one of the Directors cho* 
sen on the part- of the Coutt of Session; who ap^ 
pears to have interested himself deeply in the 
great undertaking. His pamj^let, which is now 
scarce and Taluable,* sets forth, with showing how 
much the prosperity of a country depends upon 

^ I^tUi.praqAlet Sir Duti^ HiOnwpk it i«h1 lo Hmw 

written an am wer full of grotsness and burlesque, and altsg«« 
thtt^Miwortb J of Ui itiiisliiotts aaa«i. 
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thc[ 9i«Htj»f the ospital, aa4 asierts^tbat tli* IbewD- 
iff cQoiyenienejf and other advantage of Lcmdeikii 
Iwre boeathe ebief means of inspiring South Bit- 
tain witb Ihftt spisit of indnatry and ioaprovement^ 
fbc wfaieh it. is so remarkable^ He then bringt 
finrwacd the contrast o£ Edinburgh, the disadvan** 
tageous siliualion of ivhicliy acting as a bar to all 
iopQavfimeiit^ depresses Scotland in general^ and 
prevents the visits of strangers, ^ho might be in* 
•trumentaJ in polishing and improving the countrf!;* 
*< Plaiced^'* he saya, ^' upon the ridge of a hill),il 
admits of but <»&e good street, running from east 
to west } and even this » tolerably accessifale 01194 
ly from one quarter. The narrow lanes, leading to 
the.nortk and sdnth, by reason of their steepness^ 
narrowness, and dirtiness, can only be considered 
as so many unavoidable nuisances.'* ♦ « • 
* *^ Many families, sometimes no less than ten o» 
adozen, are obliged to live overhead of each othev 
in the same building ^ where, to all other Incon* 
veniences is added that of a common stair, whieli 
iB:BO other in effect than an uprighi street. Tx is 
awing to the same narrowness of situation that iStm 
piinfiipalirtreet is encumbered with the herb»maf« 
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tety the frait*iiiarket| and several others* No less 
olMiervahle is the great deficiency of piihlic build- 
ings. If the Parliament-house, the churches, and 
a few hospitals^ be excepted, what have we to 
boast of P There is no Exchange for our mer- 
chants ^ no repository for our public and private 
records ; no place of meeting for our magistrates 
and town council^ none for the convention of oui 
boroughs, which is entrusted with the inspection 
of trade. To these, and such other reasons, it 
mvkSt-he imputed that so few people of rank live 
in this city ^ that it is rarely visited by stmngers ; 
and that so many local prejudices and nairow no- 
tibnS) inconsistent with polished manners and 
growing wealth, are still so obstinately retained* 
To iluch reasons alone it must be imputed, that 
Edinburgh, which ought to have set the example 
df industry and improvement, is the last of our 
trading cities that has shaken off the unaccouht« 
able supiaeness which has so long and so fiUall^R 
depressed the spirit of the nation, 
; *^ Mr Fletcher of Salton, a very spirited and 
manly author, in his Second Disoourses on the 
Affaii's of Scotland, written so loiig ago as 169S, 
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has the same obaervatioiL As the happjr sitoatiikE 
o£ London (sajs he) has been the principal cause 
ot the gloTj and riches of England > so the situa- ' 
tion of Edinbutgh has-been one great occasion- of 
the:paverty and uiiefeanliness in which the greater 
pert of the people of Scotland live." 
• 8ir Gilbert next proceeds to state the national 
circumstances which so long depressed the ci^ital^ 
^•beang^ in general, such as have been already de« 
tailed, ■ moreover, adverting to the turbalence and 
batonial independence of the nobility, vl^ch kept 
them at a. distance from the capital, where equai* 
lity in sootety prevailed more than suited their ' 
haughty minds,— *our religious quarr^,-«the fVe- 
quent minorities of our princes, — ^the total want of ' 
tmde,«**the insecurity of Edinburgh, on account ' 
of its proximity to England^ which prevented the ' 
constant residence of the sovisreign in the place, ' 
and, what maybe easily appreciated, the depiesa* • 
ed 'State of the country, and the stagnation of all t 
its^ energies, which pnMiaceda corre^onding efieet 1 
upon the capital. 

But the spirit Of impfeoVeinent; both in Scotland 
a^d in Edinburgh, must certainly be referred, for ', 
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k»angiliy.aiaM»t enturely to the alitetttioii wUdi 
StfoCkmA <brew from Gov«nimettt after the RobeU 
lion of 17^* The whole system of tmde) hosbaii-* 
itjy, and masui&ctuffesy which bad hitherto pm« 
ceoded' oiiljr \ff alow degrees^ is descnbedy in all 
conterapoiary pablicatioBs, as having then be* 
fgtgk to* advance with such a Tapd and general pro* 
gl«Msian as almost to exceed credibility. ^ Vat»» 
ens reasoiis»'^ says the document already qpotmdy 
^ hstvo-been assijgaed for so susprisiAg » progresg; 
in? the comae of a. few years. The money brought 
into the country in consequence of the Rebellion^ 
the price paid Sur our Junsdietions,* aad some 
other circumstances of the same kind» have no 
dtobt had Aeir weight, but are by no means ade» 
quate to the production of so sudden and so ge* 
nend aft effisct. The uncommon attention which 
the legislatcHre has givea^for these six years past, 
to the impvovement of this country, and the ooun^ 
tenanee and encouragement which every kind of 
imlaatvy has met with £enm^ar nobility and gentle* 



• The whde Mtt dcanaMI fcr ths hcraditaUs JmMfe. 
tidiit, was JL.587,090, 5i. The raia finallj piiid w«t tbt 
anch rtdvccd one of ];..I6«,23», IGi. 
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men of fortune, seem to afford us a more satis&e* 
torf golution of this question. The many excellent 
laws which have lately been made with that Tiew» 
are too recent to require being enunteraled* Their 
good effects have in some degree been already ex« 
perlencedt of which fine general attention which, 
they have occasioned to the true history 6f tbe 
country, is not the least considerable. The great 
spring, however, which has «et the whole in mo- 
tion, is that spirit, liberality, and appSiciUioi^, ffVk 
which our nobility and laoded gentlemen have of 
late engaged in every useful project. They aie 
the chief adventurers in our fisheries, manufiEusto- 
Ties, and trading companies. Animated by their 
example, persons of every rank and profiessioa 
have caught the same spirit.'' 

The author of the pamphlet laatly reGomrneada 
the enlargement aad adornment of the capital, aa 
the first object to be studied in pcoposing national 
improvement } and shews that the p]«eseiit is thu 
«Qly period when €uoh -an undertaking eould haiw 
1)een commenced, now that the obstacles are re- 
moved which so long kept Scotland, in a state of 
"degradation. He also stipes the t a^oelkace of the 
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)»reseiit opportunity, for beautifying the town hj 
public buildings, several of the principal parts of 
the town lying waste and affording situations for 
their erection. 

The p*per omicludes with a list of the commit- 
tees which were appointed by the Town-council, 
the Lords of Session, the Barons of Exchequer, 
the Faculty of Advocates, and the Clerks to thb 
Signet, for the purpose of directing the first eSbrCs 
of improvement. 

After various resolutions on the part of the 
Committee, the proceedings seem to have Iain 
entirely dormant for the space of six months, when 
a bill was framed, (Feb. 17.5S,) the objects of 
which were to force the proprietors of the bouses 
they required to pull down, to give them up on 
reasonable terms, and to settle the Directors of 
idl proceedings that might be expedient to be 
entered inta A bill was ordered in by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, and (March 27.) 
fortunately passed. The Commissioners that had 
been appointed in July 1752, therefore, met for 
the first time, on the 18th of June, in the Laigh 
Couucil-house of the city, and determined upon 
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commencing the public works by building an 
Exchange. A plan was forthwith prepared, and 
advertisements for estimates were issued. 

The Committee of Bojal Burghs of this year, 
subscribed the sum of L.i500 for carrying on the 
undertaking ) and Commissioners were appointed 
in August, to value the old buildings that were 
to he removed. 

On Thursday, the ISth of September 1755, 
tlie foundation stoae of the Royal Exchange was 
laid with great ceremony. All the Masons in 
and about Edinburgh* being in number nearlj 
seven hundred, attended under the command of 
George Dmmmond, Esq. Grand Master. A beau* 
tiful triumphal arch was erected at the entry lead^ 
iflg to the place where the stone was to be depo* 
sited^ beneath which the whole procession passed. 
On the west, a theatre was erected for the Magis- 
trates, and another on the east for the Officers of 
the Grand Lodge, both covered with tapestry, and 
adorned in a splendid manner with flowers. 

The stone was laid down with great solemnity, 
under the immediate direction of the Grand Mas* 
ter, music playing all the while. An anthem was 
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tlien Mng hj all tlie company present j com, 
wints, and oil, according to an old custom, were 
poured upon the stone ^ after nrhicb, a prajer he* 
inff satd| the Master addressed the Magistrates in 
a long speech. The -vrhole affair eoneloded with 
a procession to HoljroodhoQsei where they were 
entertained in the great gallery i and the convi« 
vialities of the evening were conducted, says the 
Scots Magazine, ^* in the decent, solemn, and 
harmonious manner, usual among masons.'^ 

On this memorable occasion, there was the 
greatest concourse of people that ever was known 
to be in the city. Strangers flocked from all 
quarters, in 4irder to witness the first public act of 
wiuit was truly considered a great national under* 
taking. Whercrver the procession passed, the win- 
Aann and even the tops of the houses were 
crowded with spectators. Yet, fortunately, no 
accident occurred. 

After this apparently favourable opportunity, 
the work did not, nev^ertfaeless, immediatelygo on. 
Irfike all other improvements, those of Edinburgh 
were extremely tardy. It was not till the ISth of 
Jane, 1754, that the old houses were begun to bo 
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jmlled dowtkf prepoxatory to the erection of ihm 
Exchange* The contract with the workmen was 
oompleted in three months more j and the ficst 
stone of the building was only laid on the 11th of 
September 1755, two years after the laying of 
the focmdatioQ. 

After the first improrementof Edinburgh was 
accomplished in the erection of the Exchange, the 
dormant question of the Extended Royalty be« 
eame a^in agitated. A meeting of the heritors 
of the county took place in the New Chusch 
Aisle, on the 24th of August, to consider of the 
schema The question under cnnsid^iution was, 
Whether the extension would he advantageous or 
difiadvaatageons to the heritors of the city ? The 
general opinion seemed to be that it would be ad- 
vant^eoBs ; but nathm^ of any importance was 
seaolved oa. 

Tkey ftfEerwBsds met agahi to deliberate saofe 
maturely on the subject, and to hear objections, 
wiran cooiKel appeared for the burgh of Canon- 
pte, aigainst the extensioiu This ancient CMnmo* 
nity, it would appear, lodged upon the projected 
N«w Toym^ which was intended to be the chief re* 
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sidence of the great, as pegiliarly a rival to itself, 
and accordingly felt deeply interested in keeping 
the city within its original extent. After a long 
debate, the iRsllowing resolution was agreed to : 
'* The consideration of the proposed scheme, for 
obtaining an extension of the Royalty of the City 
of Edinburgh, was resumed; and after full rea- 
soning and mature deliberation (! !), the meeting 
are unanimously of opinion, that it is not for the 
interest of the county to agree with the said 
scheme; and therefore find it unnecessary to give 
au opinion upon the general point, whether any 
extension of the Royalty be expedient or not.'* 

Nothing further took place till 1765, when, 
under the auspicious provostry of Drummond, the 
project was again revived. The cold obstructions 
of illiberality and prejudice were not calculated to 
stand before the ardour of this patriotic, magis* 
trate^s genius. Procuring, the concurrence of his 
civic brethren, he determined upon erecting the 
ISorth Bridge, without, waiting- for an act of Par- 
liament, or for the tardy consent, of his country 
friends y but, witb the view of giving asiittle of- 
fence as possible, very little was said of the £x- 
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t«nded Royalty, ifbich had become a stale and 
somewhat disagreeable topic. It was •given forth, 
that the bridge was merely intended as an access 
from the norths for the convenience of Leith^ 
and, what will now a-days appear very curious, it 
is actually so styled in the medal which was en- 
graved on the occasion and deposited with the 
foundation - stone» 

The North Loch was accordingly drained, and 
the mud removed, preparatory to building, in 
June, and advertisements for estimates were is* 
sued. The first stone was laid on the 21st of 
October by the Lord Provost himself, assisted by 
the Free Masons of the town and neighbourhood, 
to the amount of about six hundred. 

But though the improvements of Edinburgh 
seemed now in a fair way of going forward, two 
years of further delay yet occurred, before the 
contract for the building was ultimately settled ) 
and little progress seems to have been made,* till 

* An ancient inhabitant of Sdinborgh, who remembers- 
lince the city was confined within its walls, and who has seen 
PfDTost Drumntond's coach mobbed in the High Street forhii 
new-fangled notions about new towns, recollects a cnrions cir- 
cvnutance connected with the erection of the Korth Bridge; 
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Mt7, 1767, when the movements of the Towm 

Conficil were finally determined by an act in &• 

vaat of theirproject^ which extended their pow^r 

over the fields to the north, and rendered, it an 

object with them to proceed. Mr James Craigi 

architect, a nephew of the illustrious Thomsoi^ 

had the honour of planning the streets and squaoes 

of the intended city. His plan, though it appean 

to the eye of modern art but a comman-place ideai 

and such as might easily be suggested by the ne 

ture of the lacaie, was judged so eminently supe- 

tior to those of the other competitors, that tlis 

Magistrates complimented him in the higkest 

terms upon it, and presented him with a goU 

medal and the freedom of the city in a silver 

box* As soon as the plan was adjusted, several 

After tlie workmen bad dog seTeral feet, in search of a proper 
foundation for the piers, and still found nothing but travelled 
earth, it was at length determined to commence the building 
vptm, a few slight piles ; and they had actaally raised thek 
work abore the level of the ground, when a fear of insufficient 
Ibimdation assailing the managers, it was "very fortunately m« 
aolTed to undo all the work already executed, and make a still 
deeper search for the tilL This they accordingly did, and the 
resiilt was, that they found, only a few feet beneath the level 
oC their former excaTations, a secure ground work for the sinc^ 
tvce, which placed it beyond the possibility of rain. The«e cit* 
•MBitpooes refer only to the ceatial piers. 
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bts of ground' were feued for building^ and> th« 
hndge being expected to be finished in two yeara^ 
it was hoped that a number of houses would be 
habitable against that tinie. On the 26th of 
October, the foundation-stone of the first house of 
fbe New Town was laid by Mr Craig j and a con- 
tanporary authority states the building of that 
and other houses to have been, shortly after thaty 
going on* 

Unfortunately for the success of this magnifi* 
cent undertaking, it had no sooner overcome ob«- 
stacles of one description, than it encountered 
greater ones of another. During the long delay 
vliich took place between its first projection and 
the bnilding of the bridge, a rival New Town had 
taken occasion to spring up in another quartaer, 
vhichy neither requiring a bridge, nor an act of 
Parliament, nor the unanimity of a set of, interested 
pn^ietors, to bring it to maturity, soon gathensd 
farce sufficient to counteract tb^ success of the 
northern extension. This might have been hap- 
pily prevented, had the Magistrates had the foxe- 
iight to buy up a piece of ground, south of th« 
^ty, which was offered to them for L.1200. It 
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was purchased by a builder, named James Brown, 
a most enterprising individual, who immediately 
prepared to erect houses upon it, of suitable ele- 
gance to meet the rising taste for fine mansions,— 
an undertaking which found all the success it de- 
served, in the favour of a certain class of the 
higher orders, several years before a single stone 
was laid in the Extended Royalty. The Magis* 
trates soon repented of their neglect, and offered 
Mr Brown L.2000 for the ground j but he, being 
now well aware of the goodness of his bargain, de- 
manded L.20,000, and the consequence was, that 
the city suffered him to go on in despair. Brown^s 
Square, (named after the builder,) was therefore 
soon finished, and filled with respectable inhabi- 
tants *y and George^s Square became still more po- 
pular than its predecessor, on account, perhaps, of 
its greater distance from the Old Town^* and the 
superior style^ both as to size and accommodation, 
in which most of the houses were executed. 



* It wai ftumierly considered a great affair to go oat to 
George's Square to dinner; and on such an occasion a gentle- 
man woold stand half an hour at the Cross, in bis fnll dress» 
with powdered and hagged hair, sword and cane, in order to 
tell his friends vUh v/hom and where he was going to dine 1 
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The inhabitants of these districts formed, about 
fifty yeara since^ a distinct class of themselves, 
and had their own places of polite amusement, 
independent of the rest of Edinburgh. The so- 
ciety was of the first description, including most 
of the members of the Mirror Club,* and many 
other characters of high eminence in the law and 
in fashion. It was not till the New Town was 
pretty far advanced, that the South side lost its 
attractions ; nay, singular as it may appear, there 
was one instance, if not more, of a respectable 
gentleman living and dying in this district^ with- 
out having once visited^ or even seen the New 
Town, although, at the time of his death, it had 
extended nearly to Castle Street. + 

In order to show mpre sti:ikingly, how much 
Brown's Square was thought of, as an improve- 
ment to the city, in these early times, we extract 
the tpsissima verba of a contemporary publication, 
in eulogium of its elegance. A correspondent in 
the Edinburgh Advertiser of March 6, 1764, 

* The Mirror Club consisted of Mr Mackenzie, Lord 
Craig, Lord Aliercrombie, Lord Basnatyne, Loid GuUen, Mr 
George Home, and Mr George OgUTie. 

t Sir Walter Scott*s " Protincial Antiquitiei," &c. 
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Mngratulates his feUow-citizen^ the Editoti on 
the improTements going on in EdinbuTgh, and 
*' particularly upon the prevailing taste fisr ele* 
gant buildings* which gives a stranger an im« 
pression of the improvement of its inhabitants in 
the polite and liberal arts*** He observes, ^* thai 
very elegant square, called Brown's Sqaare, 
which, in my (^pinion, is a great beauty and off^ 
M^ to the town, is now almost finished, and last 
week the parterre before it was railed m* Now, 
I think, to cc^[i]^ete the whole, an. elegant st»« 
tue of his Majesty in the middle, would be well 
worth the expense,** and he proposes a subscrip- 
tion for it! It is certainly curious to compare 
this with the present state of £dinbur^. What 
would the inhabitants now think, if a proposal 
wefe made, to put up the intended equestrian sta*- 
tue of his present Majesty, in. that very elegant 
square? 

As a proof, however, that Brown*s Square was 
at one period both fashionable and elegant, we 
need only enumerate the following inhabitants, 
among many othejs :— -Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville, who lived in that house upon 
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tlwnortli »de» next to the west comer^^-Ilay 
Campbelly* afterwards President of the Court of 
Session, who bought the same house from the 
preceding, and occupied it for many years, till he 
removed to Park Pkce^t-^Lord Henderland,— ** 
Lord President Bhiir, and Lord Craig, when law« 
yers>-— Lady DaJyiel of Binns, — Colonel Many- 
peony of Pitmilly,— Captain Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, — ^Lcn-d Justice-Clerk Milter, who hved 
and died in the centre house upon the north side, 
and left it to his son, the present Lord Glenlee, 
who still lives in it^ and who — (ulttmus Romano^ 
rum /)— has, for its sake, resisted the attractions 
of three successive New Towns, to which all his 
brethren have long since fled, j: 

* At anotber period, Sir Hay Campbell lived io a bouse be* 
hind Brown's Square, or at least oat of the quadrangle, vi%^ 
tjhe eastmost of those three tenements upon the southern side 
cf Society, close upon the old wall of the city. 

f John Anatmtker of Ardit, Esq. afierwaids Hv«d-ui tbb 
boue, mnd with him, for some time, the family of the £arl of 
XSraqiair. 

I We subjoin a correct list of the inhabitants of Brown*» 
Square in 1773. Contigaoos to Society, on the sooth side, Mr 
Siiiclair of Freswick ; next* Henry Mackenzie. £sq. author of 
the ** Man of Feeling." On the west side of the square, first 
hove north of the entry from Candlemaker-row, marked No» 
1. Commodore Klliot; 2. John Madaunn^ Esq. of Dreghor% 
•dfocate, alter wards a Judge of Session ; 3. William Tytler, 
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Nearly coeval with Brown's Square, and ano- 
ther rival to the New Town^ was St John^s Street 
in the Canongate, which was also inhabited by 
people of the highest respectability.* The self- 
contained house on the green, on the west side, 
belonged to Francis Charteris, Esq. (grandfather 
of the present Eaii of Wemyss,) before he be- 
came a peer in 1787, on the death of Lord Elcho, 
the attainted heir. The town«house of the illus- 
trious Smollett's family was at the head of this 
street. It was the second flat of the tenement. 



£sq. of Wpodhouselee, father of the late Lord Woodhouselee ; 
4. Walter Campbell, Ksq. of Shawfield ; 5. Hay Campbell, Esq. 

6. Solicitor general Murray, afterwards Lord Heuderiajid ; 

7. Mr George Muir, clerk of Justiciai7, father of the present 
Sir Ale)cander Muir Mackenzie, Bart ; 8. l«ord Justice- 
Clerk Miller; 3. JLord Swinton ; 10. Mr Kerr of Abbotrule ; 
11. (the only house on the east side, a land, and of greater 
age than the rest,^ Isaac Grant, £sq. W. S. in the upper flats, 
and Miss Agnew of lAchnaw in the lower. 

* Inhabitants of St John^s Street about forty yearn ago. 
No. 2. the Earl of Aboyne, before he removed to St Andrew's 
Square ; Sir Charles Preston of Valley field ; 4. Iiord Bian- 
tyre ; 5. Dr Gregory ; 6. Mrs Grant of Prestongrange, after^ 
wards her daughter. Lady Suttie of Balgone ; 8. the Earl of 
Hyndford ; IL Lady Elizabeth Wemyss of Wenayss ; 12. Co. 
lonelTod; 13. Lord Monboddo ; 14. Andrew Balfour, Esq. ; 
15. Robertson Barclay, Esq. W.S.; 16. Mr Rocheid of la. 
Tccleith ; 17. Sir John Stewart of Allanbank. 
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filing the Canongate, entering by a common stair, 
behind, immediately within, and on the west sid« 
of the pend. 

New Street, at no great distance, on the north 
side of the Canongate, was another of the xivaL 
streets which anticipated, and served to retard the 
rise of the New Town. The houses were, for their 
time, elegant and convenient, and found respecta- 
ble inhabitants. Lord Hailes lived for many years 
in that house^ No. 25, which is now possessed by 
Mr Buthven, the celebrated improver of the 
.printing press; and Lord Kumes inhabited that 
self-contained house at the head of the Street, 
fronting to the Canongate, east side ^ which was 
considered, at the time, so elegant a structure, 
(though only of two stories, with a&ont of ^ootv- 
asfder ivorky) that strangers from the country used 
to be taken to see it by their city friends, in order 
that they might imbibe as overwhelming an idea 
as possible of the splendour of Edinburgh. Dr 
Hunter of the Tron Church afterwards lived and 
died in this house. The small garden- plot in front 
was filled up in 1817, by a low line of shops. At 
the head of the street, on the other side, ther« 
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wag also a building oi some B(^e, namelf , tho 
bouse in which was kept the Bank of Douglas, 
Heron, and Company. About fifty years ago, the 
sabble was one morning amused with the strange 
sight of a public burning of all the notes of this 
imfortunate establishment^ which took place in the 
court before the door, immediately behind the pre-p 
sent New Street Chapel.-— Lady Betty Anstruthef 
also lived in New Street. 

Ar^yle Square appears to be of considerably 
older date than the other new street^, erected ia 
the Old Town. A tradition has been communi- 
oated to us, which places its date nearly ninety 
years back. It is said to have got its name upoa 
the following very curious occasion* A tailor ia 
London named Campbell, having secured the good 
graces of his chief the Duke of Argyle, was promise 
ed the first favour which that nobleman^s acquaint- 
ance and interest with the court should throw in his 
way. Accordingly, upon the death of George 
the First, which took place abroad, the Duke re* 
eeiving very early intelligence, concealed it fromi 
the whole court for a few hours, and only divul* 
ged the important news to his friend the tailor^ 
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«rho> ere his less favoured brethren in.tr&tde vrem 
aware, went a&d bought up all the black cloth ill 
town, and forthwith drove such a trade in supplf» 
ing people with mournings, at his own prices, thai 
he shortly realised a little fortune, and laid ilm 
foundation of a greater. This he afterwards em*- 
plof ed in building a few of the houses in Argjh 
Square, and conferred that name on them in ho* 
noor of his patron.* 

A considerable part of the Square appears Bar 
ished in Edgar^s Plan of the city, drawn in tim 
fear 1742.f It had^ thirty years ago, laaay 



^ Behind Argyle Sqimre, north side, at the head of Scott^t 
close, a little above the Presbytery Hall, stands an old build- 
ing, fonnerly a gelf-contanied boose, but now occupied by a^ 
vend poor families. This edifice was, about SO years ago^ 
the com^rif'Junite of Mr Davidson, an opident booksellet 
in the ParUament Square, and father of the late Mr DavicU 
Km, W. S. King's agent for Scotland, and immediate predo- 
oessor of the late Mr Warrender, W. S. People in the P«^ 
iiament Square were astonished that Mr Dayidson should lita 
mfatfyoai his business ! The house was then sarroonded with 
gardens and fields. Aboat 50 years ago, Mr George Wallace 
idvoeate, occupied this viiia. This gentleman's appointment 
to be one of the Commissaries of Edinburgh, was the subjesi 
•f tdamph to the printers of law-papers, — Mr Wallace^s hand- 
writing (for he generaUy wrote his own papers^ heing nearly 
M difiknh to decypher as a page Of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

f Another, and perhaps more authentic account, bears, that 
Aigyk d%aare got its name from George Campbell, wnght. 
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(listinguished inhabitants.* Lord Cullen lived in 
that house, No. 5, on the north side, now possess-^ 
ed by Dr William Ritchie. The celebrated Dr 
Hugh Blair lived in the centre house on the 
north side, which has since been occupied by- 
Richard Bannatyne, Esq. his nephew and heir. Sir 
James Suttie of Balgone had a house at the west* 
em extremity of this side of the Square, or north- 
west corner. The names of Lady Reay, the Dow- 
ager Lady Salton, and Sir John Dalrymple, occur 
in Peter Williamson's Edinburgh Directory for the 
year 1794, as Inhabitants of Argyle Square. That 
enclosed* and self-contained mansion at the north- 



bnrgess of XSdinburgh, who, as we learn ftom toriti, hoiit te* 
itements in tbe square previous to 1756. We have been told 
that this George Campbell was nick- named t?ie cttrte of Scot^ 
land^ from his name being the same with that of the detest- 
ed personage who commanded the tnicnient party at Glencoe, 
whose warrant for the proceedings of his party is said to have 
been written on the back of a nine- of diamonds card. We 
still hear this card occasionally called the curse ofSeotiand, 

* Inhabitants of Argyle Square in 1773.— Mr Robert Blair, 
afterwards Lord President, in the house upon the north side 
of the passage between Brown's and Argyle Square ; Ist, on 
north side of the Square, Charles Brown, £sq. W. S.^ 2d, 
Baron Gordon of Exchequer, — 5d, Dr Hugh Blair. — 4th, 
Darid Krskine, Esq. W. 8 now Mr Gray's grocery ware- 
house. On the south side of the Square lived Lady Whit«. 
foord. 
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east comer, opposite tbe Trades' Maiden Hospi- 
tal, was first the town-lodging of Lord Minto^s 
family, and afterwards successively possessed by 
Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk^ and Sir Wil- 
liam Naime of Dunsinane, a Judge of the Court 
of Session.* 

Another southern contemporary of the New 
Town was Adam's Square, at no great distance 
from the preceding. All the houses of this Square 
were originally occupied by distinguished per- 
sonages. Lord Gray lived in the tenement next 
the College,— which is a remarkably well finished 
house in the inside, and elegant even to sump- 
tuousness. The great Lord President Dundas 
lived in the central department of the Square, 



* Lord D. removed to this house from one he had long oc- 
cupied before his promotion to tbe bench, at the head of the 
Back Stairs, opposite the soath entry to the AdyocateR* Li- 
brary, — now occupied by Walker and Greig, piinters, and 
others. Of this tenement there are three various stories ;— - 
the main floor entered from the level of said Library, the 
kitchen flat from a landing place half way down the first flight, 
the cellars from the large landing place at the angle or turn- 
ing of the stair. In this cellar, the door of which is now^ in 
the conrse, we suppose, of disuse, overgrown with dust, was 
the celebrated Katherine Naime concealed, for some time, 
after her escapie from prison, where she was confined under 
conviction of incest and murder, in the year 1766. 
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till his death in 1787. Lord Foibes bad the 
next house to the north, a smaller and meanei 
building, — which the ingenious Lord Dreghoni^ 
long well known in Edinbujgli as a private gen- 
tleman of letters, possessed afterwards far some 
years. 

George's Square, at an early period, had many - 
tespectable and eyen noble inhabitants. Lady 
Jane Leslie, sister of the Earl of Rothes, and 
great-grand-daughter of him who made such a 
eDns|>icuous figure in the reign of Charles 11. died 
at her own house here, so £a.r back as 1771. Her 
ladyship lived at Foimtainbridge, a remote part of 
the suburbs,* in 176B. Lady Elphiustone bad a 
house upon the east side ; Sir William JardixM 
one upon the north side. Walter Scott, Es% 
W. S^ father of the great Str Walter, lived in 
the west side. Besides these, the following pes- 
tons had houses in the Square : — The Duchess of 
Gordon 3 the Conntess of Sutherland ; the Coun«* 

* Fonntainbridge was icsortcd to hj inanjr. English rea* 
dientB, who had official situations in Scotland. Accordingly^ 
the architecture of several of the Jionses in that district c^ 
tains an air and st^^le unknown in other suburbs. At » 
tobsequent period, their chief residence was Inveredc, wbeit 
the English taste Is also yezy apparent in the bnildingt. 
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tess of Glasgow ; Lord MelviUc j Viscount Dun* 
can; the Hon. Henry Erskine, Esq; ', Lord Brax* 
field 'j Lord Kennet ; Sir James Naesmyth of 
Posso 'y Mrs General Abercromby ; Admiral Sir 
John Lockhart Ross ; Miss Campbell of Monzie ^ 
Sir James Grant (west side)\ George Brown, 
Esq., Commissioner of Excise ^ Dr John Craigie 'j 
John Corbet, of Tolcross, Esq. \ Mrs Douglas of 
Cavers (east side) 5 Lord Stonefield, Judge of 
the Couit of Session j Mrs Primrose of Castle-. 
Huntly ; and Mrs Pringle of Haining. 

The above great additions to the body of the 
Old Town, acted, as we have stated, in direct ojy^ 
position to the success of the A'ftw. Many of 
those who would have been the first to fly to the 
extended accommodations which lY promised, were 
supplied with mansions perfectly suitable to their 
taste and fortunes, in situations which were judged 
superior, on account of their being nearer the cen- 
tre of the city. * It was also predicted by many, 

• It is only of late years that the New Town has been thought 
at all a conyenient place of residence for the trading classes. 
Of even for the lawyers. When a certain Tenerable Writer to 
thr Signet, now alive, determined iipon removing from Brown's 
Square to the bouse which he at present occupies in George 
G— H 
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that the whole scheme of the New Town wonld 
ultimately fail 'y snd, even though any considerable 
part of it were built^ that the inhabitants would 
always have to labour under many disadvantages* 
An unfortunate dispute between the feuars and the 
Town Council, respecting the imfwovement of the 
North Loch, which was originally intended to be 
laid out in a canal^ with gardens and public walk» 
along the banks, operated un favourably, -^the Ma-» 
gtstrates, on that occasion, showing little desire to 
encourage the prosperity or heighten the elegance 
of the Extended Royalty. The public burthens, 
so much higher than in the southern districts,, 
formed an unsuperable objection. Into all other 
things, the unpleasantness of the access by the 
Bridge, which was much exposed to wind, and 
more especially so at first, before they fell upon 
the expedient of closing up the ballustrades,* wa» 
felt as a great inconvenience, and gave the New 



Street, many of his friends called upon him formally to remoft- 
•trate with him upon ihe imprudence of the step, which, they 
said, would be the means of *' ruining his buKiness.** 

* The ballustrades were closed up at diflerent times. Those 
upon the west side were first closed up only about the year 
1792, those upon the east so late as 1Q09. 
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Town a general character of discomfort. This 
even became a popular subject to the rhymers of 
the day 5 and one poet, (1779,) who lived in the 
Old Town, went so far as to tell bis mistress, 
who had recently removed to St Andrew's Square, 
that sbe might now consider his visits in a very 
high ligbt indeed^ for he actually braved a se- 
verer fate than even Leander, who was the most 
gallant lover on record, in coming to see her,-~ 
the North Bridge, he said, being all in wind that 
the Hellespont could be in water. And not on- 
ly the unpleasantness, but the insecurity of the 
Nortb Bridge, was the theme of vulgar declama- 
tion. It was anticipated, from the well-known 
accident which occurred in the building, that the 
inhabitants of the New Town would never know 
wbere they were, till they awoke some morning 
and found themselves amputated, like a limb, 
from the main body of the Town — somewhat in 
the situation, we presume, of the Britons in 
•Virgil's time, — 

— " toto orhe (or if wc may be allowed the pun, ur&tf) 
divisos." 

But if a Scotsman might be permitted for once^ 
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to teli the truth, in a matter vhieh concerns his 
nation's honour, a great part of the ill-will with 
which the Extended Royalty was first regarded, 
might here he assigned to a stronger cause than 
any of these. It is said, that economy^ which in 
Scotland is quite as universal a principle as the 
amhition of grandeur, had a great influence in 
retaining the natives of the Old Town in their 
primeval garrets and dungeons. A practice had 
long prevailed in Edinhurgh, of keeping a great 
deal of society, and entertaining a vast circle of 
friends, for little expense, at tea and supper par- 
ties ; which upon the whole was favourahle to 
social life and to the improvement of manners, 
while it gave the higher classes opportunity of 
frequent display, on terms suitable to the circum- 
scribed fortunes of the period. But when a 
family, that had long indulged in good society 
in one of the closes of the High Street, and per- 
haps (if they are not belied) familiarly interchang- 
ed the civilities of tea drinking with their neigh- 
bours on the opposite side of the alley, without 
leaving their abode or putting themselves to any 
further trouble than merely opening their respec* 
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Uve windows, removed to the genteel diitricts be- 
yond the North Loch, their manner of life was 
materially altered* With their enlarged mansion, 
they were obliged to adopt more expensive ha- 
bits — to give dinners instead of tea-parties, and 
Toates instead of suppers, — and indeed to make 
such an extension of the whole domestic estab- 
lishment as was felt seriously inconvenient to 
many persons of what aire called ^^ small genteel 
incomes,"— -who, it is easy to imagine, could make 
themselves very great people in Craig's Close and 
Biackfriars' Wynd, though they appeared small 
enough in Princes Street or St Andrew's Square. 
Considerations such as these, were calculated to 
have a great effect on the minds of the Scottish^ 
Gentry of the period, and no doubt prevented < 
many hundreds from living in the New Town,. 
who would have been glad to do so in other cir.- 
cumstances. 

Before going farther with the history of the New- 
Town^ it will be proper to give some account of 
the ground on which it is built, and thus, like the 
humorous atithor of Tristram Shandy, comme* 
morate not only the rise, progress^ and w»m 
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turit^Tt of OUT subject, but also its history be* 
fare U existed. The greater part of the origi* 
nal New Town, and not a little of the second 
one, are built upon what was formerlj called 
food's Farm^ a tract of ground extending from 
Canonmills ou the north to Bearford^s Parks* on 
the south, long in the possession of Mr William 
Wood, fiither of the celebrated Alexander Wood, 
£sq.| surgeon in Edinburgh, who was better 
known by the familiar appellation of Sandy Wood* 
Mr Wood^s farm-house was situated on the area 
between Queen's Street and Heriot Row, (western 
division,) on a spot now occupied by the Earl of 
Wemyss* garden. Many people still alive remem- 
her these fields bearing as fair and rich a crop 
of wheat as they may now be figuratively said to 
bear of houses. 

Game used to be plentiful upon these grounds, 

* Bearfoixl*8 Parks belonged originally to Hepbam of 
Bearford in East Lothian. About a century ago, many 
•qoabbles occurred between the magistrates of lldinburgh 
and this proprietor, on account of the town-«wans (which 
had the privilege of the North Loch) trespassing;^ on the 
groonds to the north. At last, to put an end to all disputes, 
the city Itought up the property, and extended the lange of 
their domestic fowls over t}ie lands in qnesUon. 
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«— in particukr, partriclges and hares. The au- 
thor of the Man of Feeling and the present pr»* 
fiiietor of Inverleith have frequently shot both 
upon the spot where St Andrew's Church now 
stands. But, indeed, game was very abundant 
every where around the town at that time. 
Woodcocks and snipes were te be had in all the 
damp and low-lying situations, such as the Well- 
house tower, the Hunter's bog, and the borders 
t>f Canonmilis Loch. Wild ducks were frequent* 
iy shot in the Meadows, where in winter they are 
wmetimes even yet to be found. Bruntsfield 
Links and the ground towards the Braid Hills, 
abounded in hares. However, since the gentle- 
men of the county^ about thirty yeais ago^ entered 
into a Game Association, very little game has 
been found any where. 

Nearly along the line of Prince's Street there 
ran a narrow road trailed the Lang Dykes. In 
former times it was called the Lang Gaitt (way)^* 

^ «• April, 1571. On Wednesday, the 18 day at ewin, be- 
tmxt ten and ellewin houris, thair was a fray upon the 
Captanen suddeartis, (Kirkaldy of Grangers loldiera,) and 
in the Castell, becaus two men ryding in the long geat 
ocbot thair pistolis, or eU a cuUering, for a salutation to 
the Ca^tell." — Bannatym a Joumalf p. 132. 
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-*^not having at that time acquired the fences 
which might confer upon it the modem appella^ 
tion. At the western extremity stood a retired 
fthode, possessed hy Lord Elphinstone. At the 
eastern extremity were sprinkled a few cottages, 
forming a sort of village, upon the spot now oc- 
cupied by the Register-House, called Multer^Sy 
Mutree\ or Mutersie hill. Near this there was 
also m still remoter times a chapel of St Ninian, 
the baptismal font of which was procured by the 
late eccentric Walter Ross, Esq. and built into 
his hermitage near the Dean. There was still 
another piece of antiquity in the neighbourhood, 
called Dingwairs Castle,* of which very little had 
existed for many years. We have been told» that 
a fragment of the walls is still extant in a cellar 
in Shakespeare Square. Multer^s Hill appears, 
from the following passage in FountainhalPs 
Diary, to have been at a former period more 
imp<»rtant as well as more populous than it latter- 

* DingwaH^s Castle had been a dependency of the Trini- 
ty Church in the neighbourhood. Perhaps its dame may 
have some connection with Mr John Dingwall, PioToet of 
Trinity before the Reformation, who was one of the fint 
Loids of Session, on the institution of the College of Jostioe 
in 1552. 
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)y was : <' The port at the foot of Halkerstone*8 
"WyDd was made about 1680, but was closed up, 
1700, at the Trades of Edinburgh their desire> 
because Robert Malloch had several tradesmen 
in his lands of Mutrie's Hill, which wronged the 
Trades of Edinburgh : And he having drained 
some of the north side of the North Loch, they 
took this measure for drowning the draining j 
but hearing the Lords of Session desired to cause 
them open the vent, they did it of their own 
accord, 21st February, 1700."* Not far from 
Multer^s Hill, upon the spot now occupied by the 
centre of the Register House, stood a small cot- 



* From a case reported by Fountainball, it appears that 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, Moutree's Hill 
had become Uie resort of a good many weavers and other trades- 
Ben, who thereby cTaded the payment of burgal taxas. Aboot 
twenty years before, the Town Council had opened a new port 
at the foot of Halkefbtone's Wynd, for the convenience of 
those who went on foot to Leith ; and availing himself of this 
outlet, Robert Malloch had built houses and work-shops on the 
opposite bank of the North Loch, and had attracted vanous 
settlers. To check this settlement, the Magistrates shut up 
the port, and had recourse also to other measures of annoy- 
ance, by damming up the water of the Loch. This became 
the subject of a challenge in the Court of Session, which was 
pat an end to by the Magistrates, who opened the said port 
of their own accord, and let the sluice run. — Decitions, VoL 
/Lp.UO. 
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tage, where ' Curds and Cream, and ' Fruita Ia 
their Seasons/ were sold. This little comibrt- 
ftble place of entertainment was popularly called 
** Peace-and-Flenty,'* and was much resorted to 
by a certain class of the citizens on Sunday even- 
ings, as Newhaven, Fortobello, and Dudding- 
stone, are at this day. It was then considered 
a good walk out of town. — The Theatre-Royal 
now stands nearly upon the place where the cele- 
totted Whitefield used to harangue the populace, 
when he visited Edinburgh iti the course of his 
evangelical tours. On coming to the city for 
the first time after the extension of the Royalty, 
and preparing, as usual, to preach in the Orphan 
Hospital Park, what was his surprise, and ^hat 
was his indignation, on finding the spot which 
be had in a manner rendered sacred by his pre- 
lections, thus appropriated to the service of Satan ! 
The frantic astonishment of the Nixie who finds 
her shrine and fountain desolated in her absence, 
. was nothing to that of Whitefield. He went rag- 
ing about the spot, and contemplated the rising 
walls of the play-house with a sort of grim de- 
spair. He is said to have considered the circumr 
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fektnce a positive mark of the increasing wicked« 
ness of society, and to have termed it a plucking 
up of God's standard and a planting of the Devil's 
in its place. But, perhaps, as Rohert Burns says, 
in allusion to a similar circumstance, 

** There was rivalry just in the job '." 

Upon the site of the Custom-house in Drum^ 
mond Place, was a country house or cottage be« 
longing to Provost Drummond, and long inhabit* 
ed by him. It came to the same end with ^ Peace- 
and-Pknty,' when General Scott built the ele- 
gant mansion of Bellvue for his private residence* 
But the designation of the beautiful Square with 
which it is surrounded, perpetuates the name of 
the first inhabitant. 

The New Town was, as we have seen, first 
projected by James the Seventh, so far back as 
the year 1682. After this the question was 
sometimes agitated, without any active measures 
being taken for carrying it into execution. The 
celebrated Earl of Mar, who, after disturbing 
*the Hanoverian succession in 1715, retired into 
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exile in France, where he died in 1752, amused 
himself, it seems^ during his last years, with poli- 
tical calculations and projects for the benefit of 
his native country ; and among many other cu- 
rious schemes, found in his portfolio after his 
decease, are said to have been two which the 
present generation has seen carried into eflfect, 
— vim. one for the junction of the Scottish Seas 
by the Forth and Clyde canal, and another for 
the junction of the city of Edinburgh with the 
fields to the north and south by bridges, and for 
the extension of the city by these means. Of this 
latter project there was a plan, drawn out by the 
£arl*s own hand, which is still preserved^ along 
with other relics of the same description, in the 
family mansion near Alloa. Mention is made of 
these projected improvements in a curious old 
work, entitled^ ** A Tour through Great Bri- 
tain," (fourth edition, 1748,) where, in describ- 
ing Edinburgh, the following paragraph occurs : 
*• They further proposed also, by means of this 
Penny Port Custom Fund, to narrow the noxious 
lake on the north side of the city into a canal 
of running water ^ to erect a street of communi- 
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cation to the fields on the north side ^ to build a 
proper ball for the Court of Justiciary, and an 
edifice for the public records ^ to establish a sala- 
ry to -a Professor of Civil History ;" &c. &c. 
The question vftLs in the height of agitation in 
Maitland^s time (1753) 5 and that worthy anti- 
quary and historian makes the following roost ad- 
mirable " Remark" upon the subject : ^* There 
has of late been much Talk about erecting a Bridge 
across the North Loch, for a Communication with 
the Country on the Northern Side j which, or 
something better, may easily be accomplished at 
little Expense, by obliging all Builders and others 
to shoot their Rubbish made at the building or 
repairing of Houses into a Part of the said Loch 
as shall be agreed upon j whereby, in a few Years, 
a Ridge or earthen Bank might be raised to the 
required Height, which would answer other good 
Ends besides that of a Bridge/^ This precious 
suggestion seems to have given the hint for the 
creation of that hideous deformity, the Earthen 
Mound, which Sir Waiter Scott has well termed 
the greatest and most hopeless error that has been 
fallal into in the course of these improvements. 
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The discountenance which the projected New 
Town at first met with from the citizens, of course 
occasioned a backwardness among the builders, who 
did not purchase feus with the avidity expected 
by the Magistrates. As an inducement to spe- 
culation, a premium of twenty pounds was of- 
fered to the first person who should build a hous« 
in the Extended Royalty. This was gained by 
Mr John Young, a builder, who founded and erect- 
ed a house in the year 1766, one year before the 
act was procured, and, consequently, out of the 
pTan of the New 1 own } upon which at^count H 
was thought by many, that he was not properly 
entitled to the bonus. This tenement, which is 
situated in Rose Court, George Street, in the rear 
of St Andrew's Church, is^ quite different, in ap- 
pearance, from the surrounding buildings^ and lat- 
ther resembles the comfortable country-houses of 
the period. When it was erected, the New Towb 
was hanging m duhio^ and it was uncertain if it 
would ever be more than a retired rural villa j 
wherefore the interest excited on its foundation 
was very great, and an immense concourse of peo- 
pie was gathered to witness the ceremony. The 
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person who supplies this information remembers 
being present, — then a child of four years of age, 
^and of throwing a stone, according to approved 
eustom, into the cavity of the foundation 

Other houses lay claim to the honour of having 
been " the first built in the New Town ;" and it 
is wonderful how much doubt prevails upon this 
point. The only conclusion we have been able to 
come to upon the subject is, that many were in 
course of founding and building about the same 
time, and, while some claim the palm of priority 
on account of being first founded, others dispute 
it on the plea of having been first raised above the 
ground. Moreover, another class may set forth 
their pretensions to tbe honour, as having been 
first finished and inhabited. 

The oldest house at present existing in the New 
Town, is that small tenement in North James* 
Place, behind the Roman Catholic Chapel, and 
close to the door of Mrs Smith's Livery Stables. 
It was a solitary house in the country, for manj 
years before the extension of the city was resolved 
upon. 

One of tbe earliest, after this, was a house of 
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singular architecture at the eastern extremity of 
Rose Street, upon the south side, now a tavern. 
It may be distinguished from other houses, by its 
solitary situation, and by its consisting of only one 
storey, with an attic. 

One of the first houses built €tfter the plan was 
the comer tenement at the south-western extre- 
mity of South St Andre w*s Street, adjoining to 
Princes Street. It was built by the late Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, who removed to it from Carrubber^s 
Close J and here was bom the present Sir William 
Forbes, who, we believe, was one of the first na- 
tives (if not the very first) of the New Town. This 
tenement was afterwards the Turf Coffee-house^ 
and it is now conspicuous for the number of shops 
into which modem ingenuity has divided it. 

A house directly opposite to that of Sir William 
Forbes, of which the lower flat is now occupied 
by Messrs Connell, perfumers, was built, according 
to a plan by the celebrated Dr Webster, for a Mrs 
Riddell, and cost only about L.700. It was after- 
wards sold to Mr George Hunter, merchant-tailor, 
at L.5000, and, being converted into shops, the 
whole property now draws a rent of above L.50C. 
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Several tenements at the south-eastern comer 
of South St David Street, adjoining to Princess 
Street, are among the oldest in the New Town. 
They are old-fashioned-looking houses, similar to 
those in Brown^s Square, and were at first called 
Horn^s Lands* It is remarkable that they are 
four stories in height above the pavement, while 
Sir William FcHrbes^ house, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of that division Of the street, consists of 
only two. This irregularity is accounted for by 
the policy, not negligence, of the Magistrates, 
who permitted builders to exercise their own 
discretion, with a view to encourage them in their 
so hazardous and difficult undertakings. 

The first edifices for which ground was feued, 
were that beautiful range, the property of Mr 
Constable, and now remarkable for containing the 
premises of his distinguished house.* In consid- 



* It it next to the General Register House, in Prince's ■ 
Street. The architecture does great credit to the taste 
of Mr John Neale, the original proprietor, and was from a 
design by Mr Henderson, then a celebrated architect — ^Mr 
Neale was an enterprising and successful Silk-mercer and 
the first indlTidual who introduced into Edinbui^h the 
term HaherdMher, He had' three places for carrying on 
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eration of this priority, the Magistrates decreed 
that they should for ever be exempted from the 
payment of burgal taxes. I 

One of the earliest edifices erected in the New 
Town, was the present Theatre-Royal, the first 
stone being laid on the 16th of March, 1768, by 
Mr David Ross. It was not, as some suppose, the 
first house in Scotland in which theatrical repre- 
s^itations were performed with the sanction of 
the Royal privilege. The old play-heuse in the 
CanoBgate had this honour. The patent for a 
licensed theatre had been procured in May 1767, 
forming part of the act for the extension of the 
Royalty, and being conferred upon Mr Ross, pro- 
prietor of the Old Theatre, the first le^timate 
performances took place at the commencement of 
the ensuing season, in the Canongate play-house, 
under the management of Mr Ross. The house 
was opened unusually late that season, in conse- 

bnsiiiess in the Black Turnpike, abore tke Tran Chait^^ 
besides this honse, which was built on purpose. The most 
eminent Xinen-drapers at present in Edinburgh, were ap- 
prentices of Mr Neale, who luight be termed Father of the 
Trade. He retired from business about the year 1787, and 
died at Kempsay Lodge in Worcestersliire, at an advanced 
age, in 1815. 
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quence of a dreadfbl xiot which took place the 
January precedingy the repairs of which occupied 
i^MMit ten months, during which there were no 
performances whatever. The house was opened 
on Wednesday, the 9th of December 1767, with 
die tragedy of the Earl of Essex ^ and a prologue 
was spoken on the occasion by Mr Ross, written 
by the celebrated James Boswell, who had thus 
the honour of composing the first words spoken in 
a licensed theatre in Scotland* 

St Andrew's, Square,* which was the nuclens 
of all the earlier improvements, was finished and 
inhabited about the year 1778. But there were 
very few more houses built for some years after- 
wards. The novelty of a Square in Edinburgh, 
and the overwhelming degree of elegance which 
this one was expected to possess, made it more 
popular at first, as a situation for, building, than 
any other part of the plan. The first houses in 
the aqulire were two on the south side, built in 



* It was at fint inteodtd to give tlie King's naine to this 
Square ; bat Mr Brown anticipated the Magistrates by g?v. 
iog that title to his rival sqoare on the sooth side, and the 
name of the tntelar saint of Scotland was afterwards adopted 
as a dernier reiwt. 
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1770, by David Wight, Esq., Advocate, and 
Alexander Gray, Esq., W. S., and four upon the 
north side, built in 1772, hj joint ptirses of Sir 
John "Whitefi)ord, bir Robert Murray, and Gilbert 
Meason, Esq.* David Hume buik that bouse at 
the south-Tvest comer, and removed to it fix)m 
his old apartments in the back of James* Court, 
Xawn-^market, a few years before he died. An- 
drew Crosbie, Esq. the celebrated barrister, built 
the superb mansion north of the Excise Office, 
now occupied by the Royal Bank of Scotland ; 
but this, together with all the houses on the east 
side of the square, were of considerably later erec- 
tion than the rest, which their superior elegance 
testifies. One of the houses in Princess Street 
is of equally early date with any in St Andrew*s 
Square, being built in l769.f It was purchased 
by Mr Shadrrth Moyes, secretary of Customs, 

« Marked Nos. t5, 2i, 25, and 26. These tenements 
eo&t about L/<2100 each, and are only o^ ruble-work. It says 
much for the present advanced Rtate of the art of bniJdin;, 
that the beautiful tenemenis in Great Kinjer Street, erected 
IS'^O, did not, in general, co&t more. 

t it is a proof of the immense increase of shops in Prince's 
Street, that this house was originally marked Ns. %l, and now 
beais that of 4H. 
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who, before he concluded his bargain, took the 
bailder bound to erect another bouse to the right, 
in order to shelter him from the westerly winds. 
What a mass of stone and lime, and streets and 
squares, would Zephyrus have now to penetrate 
before he could reach this tenement ! 

At this early period the inhabitants of St An- 
drew's Square were by far the most respectable 
people in town. Since then the tide of gentility 
has rolled gradually westward and northward^ 
leaving the south- east comer of the New Town to 
the business classes ^ and the Square upon which 
Amot poured forth so much praise^ as *' the finest 
he ever saw^** is now beginning to be cut v^ into 
shops, while its eariy inhabitants have completely 
deserted it. The time is not fiur distant when the 
whole of this district shall meet with >' fate simi* 
Jar to tliat which we have to record rei^pecting the 
Cowgate and'Canongate, and when the idea of 
noblemen inhabiting St Andrew's Square shall seem 
as strange to modem conceptions as that of their 
living in the Mint Close. We therefore subjoin, 
as a sort of curiosity, a list of the early inhabitants, 
supplied by a person whose memory reaches back 
to the year 1775. 
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1. * Major-general Leslie. 

2. Earl of Leven. 
$. Lord Anlcerville. 

4. Baron Gordon, who had previously resided in 

Argjle Square. 

5. MnV^ight,afierward$f the CoontessofEiroh 

6. Miss Brown. 

7i MissjSmith) sister of Mrs Grabame of Gart^ 
more, afterwards^ liord Dreghom. 

Corner house, opening /irtnn St David Street, D. 
Hume, the histonan ; opposite to whom, in St 
David Street, lived the widow of the ceklnntft* 
ed Di Austin, author of ** For lack of gowd 

• she's left me, oh !'' who married this ladjr, (a 
daughter of Lord Semple,) after he was jilted 

• hj the subject of the song for the Duke of 
: AtholL Dr Austin himself sesided in the house 

' at the north«west comer of Brown Square. 
S. (^First house ndrthJromSoMe Street.) Sir James 
. Stirling! afterwards Lord Provost of £din* 

• burgh. 

i 

* The bouses were not then nunbered, hvt we adopt this 
niode of distinguishing the tenements for the sake of eonye- 
iiience. 
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9. Mrs Campbell of Balmore. 

10. {A common stair*} 

11. Mrs Buchan HepbuTD. 

12. (Now marked 13.) Mr Boftwell, W. S. who is 
still there. 

The extreme western house upon the north side ' 
of the square was a common stair,— -lower flat 
afterwards occupied by Mrs Syme, sister of 
Principal Robertson^ theupperbyMrBrcMigham, 
fiither of the celebrated Henry Brougham, who 
was bom here. 

22. {Next^ eastward.) Mrs Smythe of Methren. 

23. Sir John Whitefooid. 

24. Mr Innes of Stow. 

K. Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. 

26. Bev. Dr Hunter. 

27k {Comer house looking into North St Andrews 
Street.) The Earl of Buchan, who here in- 
stituted tha Antiquarian Society, anno 1784 

28. (Non; an hotel.) Mr Hamilton of Wishaw. 

29* Mr Fordyce of Aiton, who formerly lived in 
No. 2. Argyle Square, where the celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon, sister of Mrs Fordyce, was . 
married. 
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50. Hon. Captain Hope of Craigieball. 

31. (Not then built, but afterwards inhabited by 

Mr Crosbie, advocate.) 
52. The Countess of Dalhousie* 
S3» Hon. Mrs Gordon.* 

54. Mr Ferguson of Craigdarroch* 

55. The Earl of Haddington. 

The number of noble names in the above list 
will astonish all who recollect that Edinburgh can 
now boast of only two inhabitants of that rank,—- 
the Earls of Wemyss and Caithness, who do not 
reside in their respective houses a month in the 
jear. It is a curious fact, that, sixty years ago, 
there was scarcely a cio^e in the High Street but 
what had as many noble inhabitants as are at this 
day to be found in- the whole town* — ^now that is 
the modem Athens, the modem Balbec, the City 
of Palaces, the Palace City, &c. ^c* 

The New Town at first advanced by very slow 
steps J and it was full thirty years after its com^ 

* Sister of General Loekbait of Cam walk and Lee, and 
Widow of the Hon. John Gordon, younger son of the third 
JCarl of Abo>ne. 



mencement, before Edina could be said to ** throw 
her white arms to the sea,'* St Andrew's Chuvch 
was built in 1785,* at which time Queeb*s Street,. 
Prince's Street, and George's Street were advan- 
cing westward. One or two of the houses xa- 
James' Square, which is out of the Royalty, were 
built so far back as 1775. The first stone of the 
house in the south-east corner of the Square, was 
laid on the day when the news of the battle of 
Bunker's Hillf reached Edinburgh. The news: 
being of course very interesting, was the subject of 
popular discussion for the day, and nothing but 
Bunker's Hill was in every body's mouth. It so 
happened that the builders engaged in founding 
this first tenement in James' Square, in the eouiae 
ai the potations which at that period sanctified 
every occasion of business, fell out between them- 
selves, and, before the ceremony was concluded, 
most indecorously fell to and fought out the quar- 
rel upon the spot, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of spectators. The name of Bunker's 

* The Steepje was not added for some years. 

f Bunker's Hill was fought on the 17tb of June 1775. 



_J 
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In 1786, the New Town had advanced west- 
iraxd to Hanover Stceet y in 1795 a great part 
of Fcederick Street was completed, and Castle 
Street was beginning to be formed. Towards the 
end of the centurj, an unexpected impulse was 
given to the whole hj the French Revolutionary 
war, which threw immense accessions of genteel 
inhabitants into the capital. At this time, also^ 
the styJe of building was much improved ; and the 
western divisions not only proceeded more rapidly* 
hut were executed in a much superior style of ^ 
architecture* All the earlier buildings wete of 
what is called ruble worky not much finer in their 
construction than the primitive fabrics of Brown's 
Square ; and so simple were people's ideas at 
that time, that main doors (now so important) 
were little thought of, and maoy of the houses 
in Prince's Street had only common stairs, enter* 
ing from the Mews Lane behind, fiut, within 
the last twenty years, a very di£ferent taste has 
arisen y and the dignity of a front door has become 
almost indispensable. The latter buildings are, 
with few exceptions, of the finest ashler tuork^ 
erected upon a scale of magnificence said to be un- 
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equalled in the world. Yet it cannot be d^ed 
that, here and there, common stan^s-'^ nuisance 
that seems to cling to the very nature of Edin- 
borgli,—- have crept in. However^ even that ob- 
jection has in most cases been got over, by an in* 
genious contrivance^ which renders them accessi- 
ble only to the occupants of the y&rious Jlats,* 

When George the Fourth visited Scotland, he 
found the capital extended on all hands fiur be- 
yond thrice its original limits, and the modem 
parts of it exhibiting a degree of palatial splendour. 
Assuredly, when a Scotsman reflects upon the dif- 
ficulties which his country has overcome, and the 
improvements which it has made within the last 
fifty years, and looks around him upon the increas* 
ed magnificence of the metropolis^ which may be 
considered a representative of the whole^ he has 
great reason to be proud of his native land. la 
Edinburgh he sees the strongest and most giati- 
^jing proof of genera] prosperity. Let him think 
upon the public virtue and nati<mal spirit whkh 

• romrann stairs are of French extraction. They Hill 
aboiind in Pari?, from which we hare recently borrowed the 
fashion of closing ibem with a door, coronuaided by a chaia 
from each flat. 
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have given rise to tbis^ and endeavour to clieriah 
fttcb feelings in his own generation and in postori- 
rity as may lead to their cantinnance. 

We now conclude our sketch of improvements, 
and revert to the Old Town, whereL.the more le- 
gitimate objects of our inquiries are situated. 

PALACE 
AND OBATOBT OF MART OF LOBBAIK. 

Fkbha^s there is no portion of the citj so rich 
in curious old houses, as a certain part of the 
Castle Hill, bounded on the east hj Blyth's Close, 
on the west by Tod*s Close, and including the in- 
termediate alley called Naim^s Close. InBlyth^s 
Close is a private oratory of the Queen of James 
v.- -^afterwards Regent of Scothuid. It is a stoite 
building of three stories in height, and is accessible 
fay a turnpike stair. Over the door is '* Laus ei 
honor Deo,'*^ with ]!iI.R.^ the cipher of the Queen. 
The lower flat seems to be now closed up as ceU 
lars. The upper fiats are portioned off into small 
dwelling-houses, for the accommodation of people 
in humble life, and the lobby or passage, which is 
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wide, with & ceiling of noble height, is eommon 
to tlL Within the door of the second fiat is the 
bsptismal font andently used in the chapel|F*->as 
osoal, a small niche in the wal 1, about one foot wide 
and two feet high, ornamented and arched at the 
top. The remains of pilasters and arohes ateiri- 
Me in the walls around the font^ and in the ceil- 
ing directly over head is a round entablature— 
pnJMbly a coat of arms, as a coronet is still visi- 
ble, surmounting the rude or rather defaced out- 
line of a shield.* In the flat above> the appeav- 
imce of the lobby is exactly the same as below, 
but without the font Arches are here also to be 
traced. The entablature upon the ceiling which 
here occupies precisely the same situation with 
respect to the door as below, is much more dis- 
tinct than in the second flat. On the shield are 
three fieur de lis, surmounted by a coronet. A 
small tablet below the shield bears the cipher of 
H. B. At the top of the spiral stair, which here 
terminates, the roof has been adorned with an 
entablature of the same size and description ^ but 

* Since our jlint edition this bai been taken away. ^ 
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the mark of where it has been is all that re- 



In one of the little rooms upon the second flat, 
which now accommodates a wbole family in horn* 
ble life, there exists one of the most remarkable 
cariosities which we will have to notice. Thia is 
a door of black oak^f carved in the style of the 
celebrated Stirling Heads, and containing, among 
other beautiful devices, portraits of the King and 
Queen, the whole in excellent preservation. There 
are four departments or panels in this exquisite 
piece of workmanship, on each of which is a cir- 
cular entablature. The entablature in the upper- 
most panel, opposite the left hand of the specta* 
tor, contains a deer^s head without tynes } that 
on the right has the repres^itation of an eagle with 
expanded wings, grasping a star in the claws of 
its left foot : below each of these devices is a che- 
rub or winged bead. The lower departments 
contain the portraits, which form by far the most 

* Since our first two editions went throngli the prefes, wc 
hare discoTered this entablature in the possession of an anti- 
quarian friend. It contains the arms of the city, very beaati. 
fully cut. 

t Now also taken away. — April 1825. 
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interesting part of the -curiosity. That of the 
King, which is under the deer^s head, hears a 
strong resemhlance to the common portraits of 
James V., and has all that free carriage of the 
head, and elegant slouch of the bonnet, together 
with the great degree of manly beauty, with 
which this monarch is usually represented, fie 
wears moustaches as usual, but in other respects 
it may be said that he is here drawn rather later 
in life than in most other portraits, which is im- 
plied by a comparative grossness of features, in*- 
dicativ« of middle age. In the Queen's portrait 
we have the head and bust of a female about forty 
years of age^ dressed in a coif or antique head-* 
dress, and without any other remarkable orna- 
ment. This princess is said to have been beauti- 
ful ; but there is here little appearance of any 
such qualification, though she exhibits consider- 
able en bon pointy the cheeks being very promi- 
nent and the bosom bountiful. The circular en- 
tablatures on which these heads are carved, are 
surrounded with a foliage of long slender leaves, 
the appearance o^ which is not remarkablei Upon 
the whole, this may be deckred a very Battering 
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specimen of the arts in Scotland at the remote 
period when it was executed. 

The door we have endeavoured to describe^ does 
not appear to have originally occupied this situa- 
tion in the Palace, but rather some more import- 
ant part of the building, before it was subdivided 
into small apartments for the use of the poor 
people who now occupy the whole. It is regarded 
as an object of great curiosity by the tenants of 
the house, — ^though those who occupy the room 
told usy when we called to inspect it, that they 
had much better want a door altogether as h%ve 
one of so curious a sort, seeing they never got ei- 
ther night's rest or day's ease on account of it, 
and could sometimes scarcely ca* ih9 house their 
ain for antiquarian gentlemen like ourselves who 
came to see it. When we ventured to suggest the 
expediency of charging a certain haiwrarmm from 
every visitor, in imitation of other exhibitors of 
palaces, they told us of an Irishman, their pre* 
decessor in the habitation, who became so incen-* 
sed about the matter^ that he would admit no per- 
son under half a crown, and at last threatened to 
bum the door for firewood, on finding the impos« 
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sibillty of substantiating bis charges, xvbicb he 
was only prevented from doing at the interference 
of the landlord. " But for my part," said the good 
woman, as she wiped the dust from the Queen's 
nose with her apron, '' I would scorn any such im- 
positions—and I like the door very weel-p-only, ye 
see, sir, it^s black and's nae look of a /^Wg-— and 
1 good fir-^eal door would answer our purpose as 
weei — but the landlord will be nae expence, as ye 
may see by the windows, that are malst of them 
broken j"*-here she pointed to the large window 
of the apartment, which had been an oriel one to 
the chapel in former time8> though now patched 
«ad clouted with rags and brown paper, so as al«- 
most to exclude the light — '* and I can assure 
ye, sir, there's many grand folk come here to see 
the door j the Queer-ane Society came a' in a 
bundle ae day, — and maistly every ane o' them 
bad silver spectacles, and were ilk ane mair civil 
than anither, — " &c. &c. We were obliged to ac- 
knowledge the poor woman's case sufficiently dis- 
tressing,-— though we could not but think at the 
same time that she had even more than the usual 

resource of those who are troubled with their vi- 
2 
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sitors — we mean^ that she had nothing to do but 
ihow them the door. 

Nearer the head of Blyth's close is another 
stair, leading up to the first flat of the same tene- 
ment, in which there is a large room, apparently 
a hall, with other rooms, all alike remarkable for 
the height of their ceilings. In the centre of al- 
most all the ceilings, are circular entablatures 
with coats of arms and other devices, in stucco, 
evidently of beautiful workmanship, but obscured 
and rendered unintelligible by many successive 
coats of whitening, with which they have been 
overlaid by the latter inhabitants. In this hall, 
Bear the door, are the remains of a large antique 
chimney, built up in front, but having still two 
pillars visible, corresponding with modem jambs. 
We were informed by the very intelligent inhabi- 
tant of this part of the Royal Tenement^ that, when 
he first lived in the house, about twenty years ago, 
there was a small iron chain at the bottom of one 
of these pilasters 5 and the staple by which this 
chain had been attached, was pointed out to ui 
still fixed m the wall. This, it seems, had been 
the customary chain, by which our ancestors con*^ 
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fined the kitchen tongs and poker to their proper 
places, in primitive times. ^ — and however ridicu- 
lous such a precaution may now appear, there is 
reason to helieve that it was once extremely ne- 
cessary , — at once to prevent their heing used as 
weapons hy the domestics, and to protect them 
from the rapacity of our Highland friends, who, 
according to the proverh^ considered them their 
own property, on simply finding them by the fire- 
side. 

On the opposite side of the close is a huilding 
said to have also formed part of the Queen Begent^s 
mansion. There is no part of it remarkable, ex- 
cept the second flat, which is now a cooper^s work- 
shop. Here we find one vast room, with a high 
roof, and large windows, looking out into the alley. 
There is a large door opening out into a sort of 
balcony in front, which is said by the peo'ple of 
the house to have been the spot from which the 
priest distributed holy water to the devotees in 
the close below. Here we have a very fine and 
entire baptismal font, together with a large re- 
cess in the opposite wall, of superbly ornamented 
stone work^ in which the Host was kept in isor- 
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mer timeg, with the sacerdotal plate of the esta- 
blishment, but which is now filled with adzes, 
hammers, formers, and other tools appropriate to 
the humble profession of the present occupant.^ 
Tradition affirms the Queen's dining-room to have 
been in the flat above the chapel 5 and the Queen's 
guard-house is |K>inted out in certain cellars now 
closed up7 at the head of the alley. 



♦ In December 1824, it was my lot to be the humble 
means of recovering a lost relic of the Queen Regent's Chapel. 
]i appears ibat a teacher of note, named Mr John Johmton, 
occupied this hall or chapel^ about eighty years ago, as a 
schooI'.rDOm. When he first resided in it. there wn^ a cuiioot 
urn in the niche, and a small square stone, behind the same, 
of so singular an appearance, that, to satisfy his curiosity, be 
forced it from the wall, when he found in the recess an iron 
ca.<;ket about seven inches long, four broad, and three deep, 
having a lid like that of a caravan-trunk^ and secured by two 
clasps falling over key-holes and communicating with some 
curious and intricate machinery within. This must haye 
1)een the depository of the sacerdotal trinkets belonging to the 
chapel. It had all the nppearance of great antiquity, though 
no mark remained upon it, by which its age might have been 
discovered or even conjectured. The son of the discoverer, a 
respectable citizen of ^Edinburgh, preserved it with scrupulous 
care, and lately left it in the possession of his widow, ffom 
whom I procured it, to be placed in the hands of Sir Walter 
Scott — thus, 

Multa dies^ variusque labor mutabilis aevi 

BetulU in melius, multa altema revisent 

Lusit, el in sclido mrsvtforiuna locevit, — Virg. 
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Id Tod's Close, a little farther west, is another 
part of the same extensive premises* A stair en- 
ters on the right hand about ten yards down the 
elose^ leading to what seem to have been the state 
apartments of the Fdace. It is to be remarked, 
that this is peculiarly- termed the house of Queen 
Mary by the inhabitants, while the portion we 
have already described is popularly denominated 
her chapely — a distinction entirely justified by 
the internal appearance of the different tenements. 
Here there is, however, immediately within the 
door, a font, much resembling those in Blyth'is 
Close, but which, probably, has only been one of 
those domestic repositories of holy water for the 
use of the family in passing out of and into the 
house, and not adapted for any higher or more 
sacred purpose. This font is of the finest Gothic 
structure, and is very entire. At the right hand 
side is a pillar in the same taste, on the top of 
which, about five feet from the ground, there 
formerly, and till ivithin these few years, stood 
the statue of a saint presiding over the font. The 
lobby, in which these curiosities are to be seen, 
is high in the ceiling, and was very extensive 
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before it was diroinisfaed by a wbole apartment 
baving been enclosed from it» in wbicb a sepai« 
rate fiunily now resides. A cupboard is shown 
in tiie eastern wall, in which we were told there 
were, till- about four years ago, shelves exhibiting 
a great deal of carved ornamental work, which 
were cleared out, in order to complete the con- 
version the recess was then destined to endure — 
into a coal-hole. One of the apartments in this flat 
is called the Qjueen^ Dead^Room, havings it seems^ 
been used as a depository for the dead previous to 
interment. Till within these few years, this room, 
was all painted black, which doleful colour ma/ 
still be obseri'^ed beneath the thin coat of white^ 
ning with which the latter inhabitants have SU"* 
perseded it. We were here informed, that there 
was in former times a passage of communication 
between this part of the Royal mansion and the 
Oratory or Chapel in Blyth's Close, embracing the 
intermediate tenements of Nairn^s Close. The 
lobbies, passages, and stair-cases, in this part of 
the fabric, are of sumptuous spaciousness and ele- 
gancev Like the Chapel and Oratory,, it is divided 
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into small apartments of one or two rooms each>. 
for the accommodation of families in bumble life, 
but appears to be in. general occupied b j inbabit- 
ants of greater respectability than those we found 
in the other. 

The palace of the Queen Regent bears no 
where any date, and no records appear to exist 
which could throw light upon its origin. It is 
scarcely possible that it can be older than 1544, 
when the city was destroyed by the English ; nor 
can it have been erected subsequent to 1559| 
when the Queen died. Supposing its foundation 
to have taken place between these dates,, it may 
be considered one of the oldest private buildings 
in Edinburgh. It may, perhaps, be conjectured 
that this Palace and Oratory were erected imme« 
diately after the above disastrous occasion in 1544, 
when the Palace of Holyroodhouse was burnt, 
and when the Queen would naturally seek for a 
more secure habitation within the walls of Edia- 
burgh, and in the neighbourhood of the Castle. 
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LODGING SUCCESSIVJELT OCCDFISD BT TH£ 

ABBOT OF MELROSE, 

KR GEORGE MACKENZIE OF ROSEHAUGH, AND 

LORD STRICHEN. 

One of the most interesting old houses in 
Edinburgh is that tenement at the foot of Stri- 
eben's Close, High Street, (first alley west of 
Blackfriars' Wynd.) This fabric, or some one for 
which it has been substituted, was, at the Befor- 
mation, the town lodging of no less a personage 
than the Abbot of Melrose. It had large gardens 
attached to it, which reached down to the Cow- 
gate, and up the opposite declivity to the back of 
the Kirk of Field garden, which occupied the pre- 
sent line of Infirmary Street } so that it must then 
have been a building of greater importance, and 
more isolated, than now, which appears probable 
from the rareness of buildings in this quarter of 
the city, as represented in the old map republish- 
ed by Mr Kirkwood. It is, in all probability, the 
oldest house in this part of the High Street, 
though not retaining altogether its original form 
and appearance. 
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The numerous houses now built upon the site of 
the Abbot's garden, including the greater part of 
Cant's, Dickson's, and Robertson's Closes, with a 
considerable portion of the Cowgate, are to this 
day held in feu of the Magistrates of Edinburgh » 
as come in place of the abbot, by virtue of charters 
granted to them by Queen Mary and James VI.^ 
which were ratified by Parliament. Robertson's 
Close, which would be the western boundary of 
the Abbot's garden» south of the Cowgate, was 
called Melrose Wynd for a century after the Re- 
formation, from the circumstance of the ground 
having originally belonged to the above ecclesiastic. 
The Abbot of Melrose's house afterwards be- 
longed to, and was possessed by a still greater 
personage, t^ts^. Sir George Mackenzie, King's 
Advocate for Scotland during the reigns of Charl«s 
II. and James II.->who, though the most lear&ed 
and virtuous man of his time, has been branded 
with ignominy by the popular voice, on account of 
the share which his office compelled him to take 
in the prosecution of the fanatical delinquents of 
that unhappy time* He got a charter of this 
house from the Magistrates, on the 9th of March 
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1677, in which it is thus described : " That tene- 
ment of land or gieat building, commonly called 
the Abbot of Melrose^s lodging, presently possess- 
ed by the said Sir George Mackenzie, with the 
pertinents thereof, formerly belonging to the said 
Abbot of Melrose, lying in the burgh, on the south 
side of the High Street thereof, bounded by the 
lands of the umquhile Robert Bynd, and the um- 
quhile Earl of Morton, on the east, Cant's Close 
on the west,'' &c. It also appears, from old writ* 
ings and charters connected with the house, ^that 
the tenement fronting the street, by which it was 
bounded on the north, had been^ before theRefoi*^ 
mation, the lodging of the Provost of Crichton, 
an ecclesiastical dignitary of great importance. 
But the Provost's lodging is now entirely gone, 
and the present edifice fronting the street is com« 
paratively modern. Perhaps the circumstance 
oi these two ecclesiastics' houses, and that of 
the Bishop of Orkney, on the opposite side of 
the High Street, being all 60 near to Blackfriar's 
Wynd, w^ich was a perfect nest of churchmen, 
may confirm the theory of this spot having been 
Temftrkable in ancient times for the residence of 
the religious. 
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On the death of Sir George Mackenzie's only 
son, in 1707, his estates devolved, after a long 
course of keen litigation, upon the seeond Earl of 
Bute, his grandson hy the eldest daughter, trhose 
widow, (Lady Anne Camphell, only sister of the 
great John Duke of Argyle,) married in 1731, 
for her second hushand, Alexander Fraser of Stri- 
chen, a Liord of Session and Justiciary, and Ge- 
neral t)f the Scottish Mint, whom we accordingly 
find occupying this house during a great part of 
the last century. The close, which had before 
this time been called Rosehaugh Close, in honour 
of Sir George Mackenzie, was now designated 
Strichen's Close, * which name it still retains. 

Lord Strichen, besides his descent from SimcRi, 
fifth Lord Lovat, was allied to many noble fami- 
lies, in particular, those of Moray, Lauderdale, 
and Crawford. He was uterine brother to the 
celebrated John Earl of Crawford, who was the 
most generous, the most gallant, the bravest, and 
the finest nobleman of the time. He was admit* 
ied a Lord of Session, 5th June 1730,/ind filled 

* Jt is to tenncd la a Map of Hk City dated 1742. 
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that situation with great respectability till fais 
death, I6th February 1776. 

Lord Strichen was remarkable for having sat 
the unusually long period of forty-five years on 
the Bench. At the time of the Douglas cause, 
(1768,) he was the oldest Judge on the Bench, — 
being of no less than twenty- four years longer 
standing than any of his brethren. He was the 
last q{ ttnM school long antecedent to what the 
present generation consider as such. Being in 
1736 appointed a Lord of Justiciary, he went to 
Inverness on the Autumn Circuity and was met, 
a few miles from town, by his kinsman the cele- 
brated Lord Lovat, attended by a great retinue, 
who conducted him into town, amidst the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants^ all of whom rejoiced 
to see their countryman returning to them in such 
an honourable capacity. 

The house next to Lord Strichen's on the east 
was possessed by John Grieve, £sq. merchant 
in Edinburgh, Lord Provost of the city in 1782. 
He afterward removed from it to a house in 
Princes' Street, front of Hanover Street, where 
he became instrumental in raising the Earthen 
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Moond, the east side of which, where it was com* 
menced, may be observed to be a little eastward 
of the line of Hanover Street, and opposite Pro- 
vost Grievous door, being particularly intended for 
the convenience of this gentleman. Lord Stricb- 
en^s house is in much the same order in which he 
left it, and may be considered a good and toler- 
ably entire specimen of the houses inhabited by 
the great about forty years ago. It finally became 
the property of Mr Walker of Coates, who sold 
it to Mr Johnstone, its present proprietor and part 
possessor. 

LORD PRESIDENT FENTONBARNs' HOUSE. 

Not far from the above distinguished tenement 
is another at the head of Blackfriars* Wynd, 
irhich, though of inferior interest, is remarkable 
as being the only ancient wooden-fronted &bric 
now existing upon the south side of the High 
Street, between St Giles' and the Nether*bow. 
In the rapid changes which took place during the 
last century, when so much of this street was 
transformed, like the enemies of Perseus, into 
stone, this house, the last of an ancient race, re- 
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tiiined its primitive form, and withstood the pre- 
vailing example of improvement till 1825, when 
the present proprietor divested it of its venerable 
oaken front, and faced it up in a new style more 
conformable with the taste of modem architecture. 
In its antique state, it was one of the most perfect 
specimens existing of the French style introduced 
into this country at an early period, and which 
characterized all the buildings in Edinburgh pre- 
vious to the 17th century. The carved work be- 
neath the eaves, in the projecting angles of the 
roof, was^ as most of our readers will remember, 
extremely beautiful. It is now one of the least 
picturesque, buildings in the city. 

This house was built shortly after the last burn- 
ing of Edinburgh by the English, under the Earl 
of Hereford, In 1544, being thus described in an 
infeftment in favour of Mr John Preston, Commis- 
sary, dated 1581. *' That tenement and lands of 
before of umquhile Nicholas Ramsay, but now of 
Mr John Preston, lying in the said burgh, on the 
•outh side of the High Street thereof, and at the 
entry of the Wynd of the Preaching Friars, for- . 
merly woiU^ having been burnt by the EngiiihJ*^ 
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From this it appears to have been built' between 
1544 and 1581 } and as the property seems to 
have passed through the hands of at least one per- 
son previous to the latter date, it is highly pro- 
bable that it was built immediately after the for« 
mer,-— more especially as this was a very central 
situation in the town, and not likely to remain 
long waste. 

The person mentioiied above as the proprietor 
in 1581, was a lawyer of eminence in the reign 
of James VI. He was the son of a baker in Edin- 
burgh^ was made a Commissary, 14th May, I580> 
was chosen to be one of the Lords of Session, 12th 
March 1594 ^ succeeded Lord Balmeiiuo as Pre- 
sident, 6th June 1609 > and died in 1616. The 
way in which he was chosen to fill the high office 
of a judge, presents a curious picture of the times. 
According to a note in Lord Hailes* Catalogue, 
*< The King named Mr Peter RoUock, Bishop of 
Bunkeld, Mr David Macgill of Cranston-Riddel, 
and Mr John Preston of Fentonbams, requesting 
the Lords to chuse the fittest of the three ta be 
an ordinary Lord of Session. The Lords were so- 
lemnly sworn to chuse according to their know- 
N — o 
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The various buildings in the Mint Court bear 
different dates, and are of divers descriptions of 
architecture. The oldest part is the high massive 
land on the south side, the original entrjr to which 
was from the Cowgate, where the main door, which 
has been for many years shut up, is still to be 
seen, bearing the following legend over the lintel : 

BE • MEBCYFVLL • TO • ME • O • GOD* 1574* 

Here an immense square turret protrudes a few 
feet into the street, exhibiting a front of the finest 
ashler work, but of very heavy appearance, on ac- 
count of the want of windows. In this part of the 
Mint, the Danish ambassadors, who came over to 
Scotland in the train of Anne, Queen of James VI. 
in 1590, were entertained at the expense of the 
city, as appears by the following extract from the 
Council records: — ^May 21. The quhilk day, 
John Arnott, Provest, Henry Charteris, &c. be- 
ing convenit in the Counsall, at the request of 
the Kingis Majestie, and for honour of the toun ; 

aged neighbours. But the circnmstance is now very little 
known in the town, and might, perhaps, have been soon forgot- 
ten altogether, bub for tliis hnmble memorial. 
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It was thooht and agreit to make an honorabiU 
banket to the Dence Imbassadouria, and the fa- 
mous personis of thair company, qoha arrivet 
fiirtii of Denmark with the Kingis and Qaeinis 
Majesties, and this upon the townis charges and 
ezpensisy to be maid in Thomas Aitchinsoune 
master of the conzie hous lugeing at Todiik^s 
Wynd fate, upon Sonday at evin next to cum ^ 
and for the making of the preparatioun and fnr- 
nessing thairto, hes set downe and devyset the 
ordour following, to wit ; that the thesaurer cans 
bye and lay in foure punsheouns wyne, John Bor- 
thuik, baxter,. to get foure bwnnis of beir, with 
foure gang of aill,* and to furneis breid, Henry 



* From the older in wliich these fMx>Titioa8 are arranged 
—the liquors being allowed such a signal precedence to the 
▼landK, — ^it woald appear, that the Scotsmen of this period 
were not altogether unworthy competitors for the Baccha* 
nalian pbizk whibtls of the famous Danuh hens — mcsb* 
tioned in Bams' Poems, — who came over on this very occa- 
sion and probably helped to make way with the pmuhemau^ 
bwnnUf and gangs of the test If we may judge from the 
number and importance of tti^ personages who came witk 
Queen Anne, the banquet must have been a very large aad 
expensive one. 

'* There came in company with their Mcgesties, the Ad- 
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Cliarteris and Roger M acnacht to caus h|ng tbe 
hoQs with tapestrle, set the burdis, furmis, cband- 
leris, (candlesticks^) and get fiowris, Mr Michaell 
Chisholme and William Farlie to bye the meat, 
George Carkettill and Bychert Doby to provyde 
the cupbuirds and men to keep thame ^ and my 
Lord Provest was content to provyde naprie and 
twa dozen greit veschell, and to avance ane bun- 
der pnnd or mair, as thai sail haif a do.** 

The bouse in which this banquet was held, is 
entered from a common stair behind. On the 
Rrst flat there is a large hall, with two tall win- 
dows looking out into the Cowgate, directly over 

miral of Denmark, Peter Monk, Stephen Bra, captain of 
Eslinhaiigh, Braid Ransome Maugaret, Nicholaas Theopolas, 
Doctor of La^vs, and Henry Goodlister, captain of Bocastle, 
as principal and of the council of Denmark ; and Wil- 
liam Vandenvant, who was appointed to wait upon her 
Mfgesty, with sundry other gentlemen to the number of 
thirty or thereby, all in golden chains. The namber of the 
whole was about tmo hundred and twenty persons, who were 
entertained by the king's majesty, and some noblemen, and 
four houses were holden for them, which were well provided 
and furnished. The cost in esepences to their furnishers was 
1200 merks (about Ij.66, sterling) each day while they re- 
mained. * • • 

'* The Danes were handsomely entertained by the town 
of Edinburgh at a banquet made for them in the Mint- 
house. * *'* Moy 96* 8 Memoirs, jp, 169-— I7h 
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the pend which terminates Toddrick's Wynd. 
This was formerly the council room of the Mint, 
where the officers met in order to discuss and 
settle the aflfairs of the establishment. The 
lobby from which it enters, is spacioas^ of great 
height, and has a carved oaken ceiling. Oppo- 
site to the hall, and having an arched window 
looking into the court, is a kitchen, close to the 
door of which a secret stair ascends through the 
massive wall of the house, to the upper stories, 
which, we understand, were formerly the abodes 
of the lower officers. — It only remains to be ad- 
ded that this large messuage or tenement was af- 
terwards the property of the celebrated George 
Heriot, who, in his will, appointed it to be con- 
verted into the hospital he intended to endow ^ 
but his executors, on inspecting the same, finding 
it to be unfit for that purpose determined upon 
etecting a new house in another situation, — a 
fortunate determination for the beauty of the 
Scottish Metropolis, to which the present admir- 
able structui*e conduces so much* In modem 
times Thomas Aitchinsounes lugetng was remark- 
able as the house of Lord Hailes, being occupied 
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by that distingnished Judge before he Tenoved 
to his own house in New Street. It now forms 
one of the extensive warehouses of Mr Andrew 
Wilson y blacksmith and iron-monger,-^an intel- 
ligent man, to whose kindness we are indebted 
far some of these particulars. 

The fiat iounediately above, which is part of 
Mr Wilson's house, contains one long, extensive 
haU, which is supposed to have belonged to the 
same lodging. Adjoining, to the north, is a neat 
wainscotted room, with a handsome cornice, which 
was the drawing-room of the Governor's honse, 
afterwards occupied together with the flat below, 
by the family of Scott of Gala.*-*Tbe west side 
of the court, which has a modem access by a fine 
flight of steps, besides a servant's door entering 
behind from Toddrick's Wynd, was once occu- 
pied by Lord fielhaven, and at a subsequent pe- 
riod by the family of Douglas of Cavers. It is 
now the workshop of Mr John Foster, a Chimr 
neypiece maker.— On the north side of the quad- 
rangle is a very fine house of more modem con- 
struction than the rest. Above the door at the 
lop of a flight of steps, is a square stone bearing 
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tlie letters C. R. IL, simnountiag a cvown and 
tbe ioiertpdoii of GOD SAVE THE KING 
with the date 1674. This house wm origiiudljr 
ppBsessecL hj the Master of the Mint, sad, lihe 
the houses of all the other officers, is still liS^ 
rented by Uau It was occupied, about the niid& 
of last century, by Eleanor, Countess Dowager of 
Stair, and afterwards by the illustrious Dr Cul« 
kn, whose family were all bom here, and who died 
here himself in 17^.* It is now occupied by Mr 
James Burn, Lace-maker. In the ground flat 
waa the coinmg'house^ where the money was 
struck with the dies, and in a projecting build- 
ing, bearing the same date, on the east side of 
tbe court was the finUhing-house^ where it was 
polished and fitted for circulation* The chief 

* In Br Cullen's time it was the castom of Phyucian^ 
to me a sand-glass instead of a watch, in counting the 
pulses of their patients. I have seen the sand-glass which 
Dr Cullen nsed to carry about with him, in hislarge skirt- 
pocket. It is twice as large as the common kitchen sand- 
ghuses of modem times, and resembles in shape tbe un- 
couth chronometers which are so prevalent upon old grare^ 
stones. Considering it valuable as a memorial of former 
customs, and still more so as a relic of the illostrions Cullen, 
I exerted myself in obtaining it from the hands of a private 
individual, and it is now in the possession of on^ who can 
well appreciate its value — Sir Walter Scott 
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instmnieiits used in coining were a hammer and 
steel dies apoQ which the device was engrraved. 
The metal being previously prepared of' the pro- 
per fineness and thickness, was cut into longitu- 
dinal slips, and a square piece being cut from 
the slip, it was afterwards rounded and adjusted 
to the weight of the money to be made. The 
blank pieces of metal were then placed between 
two dies, and the upper one was struck with a 
hammer. After the Restoration, another method 
was introduced, that of the mill and screw, which, 
modified by many improvements, is still in use. 
At the Union, the ceremony of destroying the 
dies of the Scottish coinage, took place in the 
Mint. - After being heated red hot in a furnace, 
they were defaced by three impressions of a broad- 
faced punshy — which were of course visible on 
the dies as long as they existed ^ but it is our 
painful duty to record, that all these implements, 
which would now have been great curiosities, 
are lost, and none of the machinery remains 
but the press, which was rather too large to be 
pocketted (weighing about half a ton), or it 
would certainly have followed the rest. 
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There was burnt down a few years ago, a house 
on the east side of the court, bordering upon 
Gray^s Close, which was formerly inhabited by 
Henry, the last Lord Borthwick, before he remov- 
ed to that house near the lower extremity of the 
Cowgate, opposite the Chapel, and immediately 
west of the large new land, A small portion of 
the original walls remaining, the house has been 
rebuilt, and Mr Wilson, already mentioned, has 
his workshop in the ground flat. Adjoining to 
this is a heterogeneous fabric of stone and wood, 
apparently of great antiquity. Lt bears marks 
internally of having been a coining-house, and 
in all probability was used ibr that purpose before 
the north side of the court was built in 1674.— 
About fifty years ago, the sons of Sir Alexander 
Dick of Prestonfield, while at college, resided 
with their tutor, in the second flat of the east 
end of the large edifice fronting the Cowgate, 
which we have already said was the abode in 
former times of the lower oflKcers of the Mint, 
viss. the Assay-Master, the Smith, Joiner, &c. 

It remains to be told, that the Mint and the 
Close in which it is situated, were, not many 
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yean ago, the most respectable places of resi- 
dence in Edinburgh. The 'substimtial neatness 
of the buildings, and the highly finished elegance 
of their interior, together with the cleanness and 
spaciousness of the alley, testify this* Gray^s 
Close could indeed boast of many respectable and 
even noble inhabitants. About the middle, on 
the east side, stands, with a large garden behind, 
the house formerly belonging to and occupied by 
the Earl of Selkirk. Near the bottom, and op- 
posite to the Mint, is Elphinstone's Court, a 
small square paved space, bounded on the two 
sides by a goodly house of four storeys, (dated 
1679) in which, second door up stairs, resided 
forty years ago Mr Alexander Wedderburne, 
Advocate, afterwards admitted of the English 
Bar, and who finally became Lord Loughborough 
and High Chancellor of England. This tene- 
ment could not but have been respectable, as 
it was afterwards possessed by no less a 'personage 
than Lord Stonefield, (who occupied also the 
ground flat^) and Lord Loughborough him- 
self paid it a tribute sufficient to render it in- 
teresting, by visiting it after his return from 
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England* It seems that while he resided in the 
hoose, he had got five bowling holes nuuie in 
the pavem^it of the court, which fitted it for 
some game of which he was food. When he 
came back to Edinburgh, late in life, he was 
carried in a chair down to Elphinstone Court, 
to see if the bowling holes still remained ^ and 
on finding them entire, he is said to have apos- 
trophised the scene in some verjr moving lan- 
guage, as being dear to him firom many youth- 
fiil remembrances. These holes are not now to 
be seen. 

Altogether, this part of the town formed what 
would now be termed a genteel neighbourhood. 
In Gray^s Close, there were no fewer than two 
English Chapels. In one of these an organ was 
set up, December, 1747,* which was the first 
time the Episcopal Church of Scotland had ven«- 
tured upon such a bold measure, since the estab- 
lishment of Presbytery at the Revolution } and 
many people, at the risk of excommunication, went 
out of curiosity to hear it. 



* At this time these were four English Chapels in 
Edinburgh. 
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Here also, on thts west side of the close, lived 
Dr Arrot, an aged medical practitioner of con- 
siderable celebrity, as well as a most enthusiastic 
bibliomaniac, — ^whose singular figure is still well 
remembered in Edinburgh. His neat self-con> 
taihed abode has been, since his death in 1818, 
divided into small houses for the common people. 



HTNDFORB^S CLOSE. 

In Hyndford's Close, which is contiguous, dwelt 
the family of Sir William Maxwell of Monreitb, 
in a large flat, second door up stairs, first entry 
down the close, with windows looking into the 
former alley. Here the celebrated Duchess of 
Gordon, who was second daughter of the above 
gentleman, was bom and educated. In the first 
flat of the house on the other side of the close, 
which is remarkable for having a row of ten win- 
dows to the street over the piazzas opposite to 
the Fountain Well, lived the Honourable Thomas 
Cochrane Ochiltree, better known in bis time by 
the name of Commissioner Cochrane, being one 
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of the commissioners of Excise for Scotland. 
This gentleman, who in 1758 became eighth Earl 
of Dnndonald, was descended of great whig an- ' 
cestors, being the grandson of Sir John Cochrane 
of Ochiltree, second son of the first Earl, wlio 
haying fled to Holland from the tyranny of 
Charles II., came over with Argyll -in 1685, 
and was subsequently taken and brought to the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh, ignominiously conducted 
by the common hangman, but eventually par- 
doned by James YII. His grandmother was a 
daughter of Sir TVilliam Strickland of Boynton, 
! wlio had been one of CromwelPs Lords of Par*- 
liament. It is therefore little to be wondered 
at, that he was himself a whig and zealously at- 
tached to the house of Hanover. TVe have de- 
rived some traditions respecting his family in 
1745, firom the daughter of one who was then his 
lady's waiting maid. On the Highlanders ap- 
proaching the city, Mr Cochrane thought proper 
to remove to the country, and his lady (the cele- 
brated and lovely Jean Stewart of Torrence,) 
was just preparing to follow him, when the 
Prince's army unexpectedly took possession of the 
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capital* Oui* venerable authority has ^ full many 
a time and oft '^ heard her mother describe how 
she and her lady looked over one of these ten win- 
dows and saw the detachment of Cwneron^s Highr 
landers who rushed in at the Nether-bow, march- 
ing up the High Street, while two bag-pipers 
played, in spirit stirring tones, ^* TVe'll awa Co 
Shirra-muir, to baud the whigs in order.^^ She 
has also heard her mother descant with much de- 
light upon the ball given to the ladies of the city 
of Edinburgh, by the Duke of Cumberland, after 
his return from CuUoden. Mjs Cochrane and 
her maid walked down the Canongate to Holy- 
rood-house, where they were received by his 
Boyal Highness and some of his Hessian Offi- 
cers 'y and it is reported, that the Duke, after 
saluting the lady, went up to her attendant, and 
either becaase he liked her best, or because he 
could use the most freedom with her, &voured 
her with double the compliment» 
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jcAjix. OF l>uinrftncs*9 hovsk, castle hill. 

Tail hmuse k situated about die middle of the 
Caade hiM, on the south side of the street. Mr T* 
Anderson's grocery and spirit shop, which is the 
ground flat of the boilding, bears the number of 
590. The access to the various flats of the build- 
ing is by a stair entering off the little alley lead- 
ing to ' BoswelPs Court. It is a singularly tall 
narrow land, the stories having only three windows 
each to the street -y and it may be otherwise dis- 
tinguished from its neighbours on both sides, by 
ibe omaxnents on the architecture of the upper 
storey and a cipher over the middle window of the 
second one. It does not appear that this tenement 
has ever been occupied by mofe than one Earl of 
Dum&ies, namely William, the fourth possessor 
of the title, who succeeded his mother in 1742^ 
added the Earldom of Stair to his title in 1760, 
and died in 1768, leaving his widow, (Anne, 
daughter of William Duff of Crombie, Esq., Ad- 
vocate,) in possession of his house. On the 26tb 
July, 1769, exactly three hundred and sixty five 
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days after the death of her first husband, this lady 
married the«Honourable Alexander Gordon, Ad- 
vocate, a son of the second Earl of Aberdeen, and 
great grandson of the celebrated and nnfortunate 
Sir George Gordon of Haddo, who for his loyalty 
to Charles I., was brought to the block (or rather 
the Maiden, for that was the instrument in use at 
the time,) July, 1644, after enduring a gloomy 
confinement of some weeks in that part of St Giles^ 
Church since denominated Hadd6*s Hole. 

Lang Sandy Gordon (lus popular name in 
those days of simple and unassuming familiarity,) 
was remarkable for his great share of manly 
beauty. He was bom about 1759, became 
a member of the faculty of Advocates, 1759, 
and was appointed a Lord of Session, 1st July, 
1786. He then assumed the title of Lord Rock- 
ville, from his beautiful estate and house of that 
name in East Lothian, but did not live long to 
enjoy his exalted situation. Walking down the 
High Street one frosty day, when the pavement 
was rendered very unsafe by the ice, he fell and 
broke his arm. He was carried into Provost £1- 
der^s shop, (now Mr James Hill's) opposite to 
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the Tron Church, where, surgical bid being pro- 
cured, his arm was dressed. But uxifortunately, 
while his friends were conveying him home in a 
sedan, to his new house in Queen Street, (No 64, 
now occupied by the Earl of Wemyss,) one of 
the chairmen fell and overturned the vehicle on 
the street, which unsettled the dressing of his 
Lordship^s arm and was the means of throwing 
him into a fever that terminated fatally on the 
15th of March, 1792. 

Lord Rockville had removed, shortly after his 
elevation to the bench, from the Castle-hill, and 
left the £arl of Dumfries^ house, after occupying 
it about twenty years, to common people, who 
now inhabit it in separate flats. 



MEMORABILIA OF THE WEST BOW, 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF MANY REMARKABLE 

TENEMENTS. 

A COMPLETE traditionary history of the West 
Bow, if any enthusiast could find leisure to write 
such a work, would be a most agreeable and val- 
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liable addition to the Traditions of Edinbargh, 
and perhaps, if as full as it ought to be, might 
form a respectable independent quarto. The 
West Bow is a place abounding more in anti- 
quities than any other part of the city, and, what 
eould not fail to render these antiquities interest- 
ing to the public, is the circumstance that they 
are all accompanied in their preservation by an- 
ecdotes of a curious and amusing description. 
It is one of the oldest streets in Edinburgh, and 
has been less subjected to modem renovations 
than almost any other place, so that its form 
and appearance are much the same as they ^ere 
two hundred years ago ^ and the traditions with 
which it abounds have suffered proportionably 
little from the changes of time. From its pecu- 
liarly venerable aspect, — the dark profundities 
and cuU de sac that descend from behind it,— • 
its numerous decayed houses with aerial dove-cot- 
looking gables projecting over the street, seem- 
ingly not more secure of their hold than the last 
leaf of autumn shivering on the aspen^s topmost 
. bough, it seems a place full of grandmothers' 
tales and quite calculated to maintain a wizard or 
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a ghost in.ita communitj. Both of these it ha» 
accordingly done within the last century and a 
half, in the person of the notonous Weir, who 
first served them in the one capacity, and lastly 
in the other* 

At the head of this street there happened, in 
tiie year 1596, a comhat hetween Jamea John* 
ston of Westerhall, and & gentleman of the house 
of Somerville, which is thus related in the ^* Me- 
maxie of the Somervill8,'*^Tid. II. p. 7. 

H The other actione wheiin Westerhall wa» 
concerned happened three years thereftir in Edinp 
burgh, and was only personal on the same account^ 
betnrext Westerhall and Bread (Broad) Hugh 
Somervill of the Writes. Thia gentleman had c(t«- 
ten formerly foughten with Westerhall upon equal 
termes, and being now in Edinburgh about hifr 
privat affaires,, standing at the head of the Westr 
bow, Westerhidl by accident comeing up the same^ 
some officious and unhappy fellow says to Wesr 
terhall, " There is Bread Hugh Somervill of the 
Writes." Whereupon Westerhall, fancying he 
stood there either to waitt him, or out of con<- 
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tempt, he immediately marches up with his sVrord 
drawen, and with the opening of his mouth, cry- 
ing, " Tume, Villane j'* he cuttes Writes in the 
hint head a deep and soie wound, the foullest 
stroak that ever Wcsterhall was knoune to give, 
acknowledged soe, and much regrated eftirwards 
by himself. Writes finding himself strucken and 
wounded, seeing Westerhall (who had not ofiered 
to double his stroak) drawes, and within a short 
tyme puttes Westerhall to the defensive part ; 
for being the taller man, and one of the strong- 
est of his time, with the advantage of the hill, 
he presses him sore. Westerhall reteires by lit- 
tle, traverseing the breadth of the bow, to gain 
the advantage of the ascent, to supply the defect 
of nature, being of low stature, which Writes 
observeing, keepes closse to him, and beares him 
in front, that he might not quyte what good for- 
tune and nature had given him. Thus they con- 
tinued neer a quarter of ane hour, clearing the 
callsay,* so that in all the strait bow there was 

* The causeway. A sklrinish fought between the Hamil' 
tons and Douglasses, upon the High Street of Edinburgh, in 
the year 1515, was popularly termed "Cleanse the Causeway.** 
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not one to be seen without their shop doores, 
neither durst any man attempt to rid them, every 
stroak of ther swords threatening present death 
both to themselves and others that should dome 
neer them. Haveing now come from the head 
of the Bow, neer to the foot thereof, Westerhall 
being in a pair of black biiites, which for ordinary 
he wore closse drawen up, was quyte tyred. 
Therefore he stepes back within a shope doore, 
and stood upon his defence. The very last stroak 
that Writes gave went neer to have brocken his 
broad sword in peaces, haveing hitt the lintell of 
the door, the marke wherof remained there a long 
tyme. Thereftir, the toune being by this tyme 
all in ane uproar, the halbertiers comeing to seaze 
upon them, they wer separated and privatly con- 
voyed to ther chambers. Ther wounds but slight, 
except that which Writes had upon his head 
proved very dangerous j for ther was many bones 
taken out of it 5 however, at lenth, he was per- 
fectly cured, and the parties themselves, eftir 
Hugh Lord Somerville's death, reconcealled, 
and all injuries forgotten.'' 
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At the period leferred ti>, combats of this des^ 
cription and even tulzses (sa to speak), that i& to 
say, skirmishes between the retainers of various 
noblemen, were of no in&equent occurrence upon 
the streets of Edinburgh* 

On the 24th of November 1567, according to 
Birrel, the Laird of Airth and the Laird of 
Wemyss met upon the High Street, and together 
with their followers, fou^t a bloody battle, 
^* many being hurte on both sides by shote of 
pistoU.'* Three days afterwards, there was a strict 
proclamation, forbidding * the wearing of guns or 
pistolls, or aney sick like fyerwork ingyne, under 
ye paine o€ death,^^ the Kings guacds and should* 
ours only excepted.'* This, circumstance seems 
to be referred to in *^ The Abbot, " vol. II, p. 
95— where the Regent Murray, in allusion, to 
Lord Seyton^a rencounter with the Leslies, in 
which Roland Grseme had borne a distinguished 
part, says,-— ^ These broils and feuds would 
shame the capital of the Great Turk, let alone 
that of a Christian and refbrmed state. But, if 
I live^ this g^ar shall be amended^ and mea 
shall say,^ &cJ* 
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On tbe 50tli of July, 1588, according to the 
«ime authority, Sir William Stewart was slain in 
Blackfiriars' Wynd by the Earl of Bothwell, who 
was the most iuned disturber of the public peace 
in those times* The quarrel had arisen on a for- 
mer occasion, on account of «ome despiteful lan- 
guage used by Sir WilHam, when the fiery Earl 
vowed the destruction of his enemy in words too 
shocking to be repeated, ** sua thetafter rancotm- 
tering Sr William in ye Bhickfriar Wynd by 
chance told him he void now * * * • and 
vith yat drew his sword 3 Sr William standing to 
hes defence, and halving hes back at ye vail, ye 
Earle mad a thrust at him vith his raper, and 
strake him in at the back and out at the belley 
and killed him.''* 

Ten years thereafter, one Kobert Gathcart, 
who had been with the Earl of Bothwell on this 



* Mojnet relatei Ike itory ■omewhat differently. ** Upon 
tlie penvlt day of January* Sir William Stewart of Cantairs, 
Knight, who had the custody of the Lord Maxwell, was in 
thr meantime slain in Edinburgh, upon the causeway a little 
above the Nether-bow, hy Francis Earl of Bothwell, on oc- 
casion of a lye and sume disdainful words uttered by Sir 
William to the Earl in his Migesty*f chamber sone tiaoe 
Mxe.** Biemoix% p. 138. 
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occasion, though it does not appear that he took 
an active hand in the muider, was slain in re- 
venge by William Stewart, son of the deceased, 
while standing inoffensively at the wall in the 
head of Peebles Wynd, near the Tron. 

In June, 1605, one William Thomson, a dag- 
ger maker in the West Bow, which was even then 
remarkable for iron-working handicraftsmen, was 
slain by John Waterstone, a neighbour of his 
o^ra, who was nexfc day beheaded on the Castle- 
hill for his crime. 

In 1640, the Lawnmarket was the scene of a 
personal combat between Major Somerville, Com- 
mander of the Forces then in the Castle, devoted 
to the Covenanting interest, (a relation of Braid 
Hugh in the preceding extract,) and one Cap- 
tain Crawfuird,— -which is related in the follow- 
ing picturesque and interesting manner by the 
same writer. — " But it would appear this gentle- 
men conceived his affront being publict, noe satis- 
factione acted in a private way could save his hon- 
our 5 therefore to repair the same, he resolves to 
challange and fight Somervill upon the High- 
street of Edenburgh, and at such a tyme when 
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ther should be most spectators. In order to this 
designe, he takes the occasione, as this gentleman 
was betwext ten and eleven hours in the foimoon 
hastily comeing from the castle, (haveing been 
then sent for to the committie of estates and Gen- 
eral Leslie anent some important busines,) to as- 
sault him in this maniier ^ Somervill being past the 
Weigh-house^Captaine Crawfuirdobserveing him, 
presentlie steps into a high chope upon the south 
ade of the Landmercat, and there layes by his 
cloak, haveing a long broad sword and a large 
Highland durke by his side ^ he comes up to 
Somervill, and without fiarder ceremonie, sayes, 
If you be a pretty man, draw your sword, and 
with that word pulles out his oune sword with the 
dagger ^ Somervill at first was somewhat stertled 
at the impudenee and boldnesse of the man that 
durst soe openly and avowedly assault him, being 
in publict charge, and even then on his duty. 
But his honour and present preservatione gave 
him noe tyme to consult the conveniency or in- 
coQveniency he was now under, either as to his 
present charge or disadvantage of weapons, have- 
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ing only a great kaine staff* in his band, whkb 
for ordinary he walked still with, and that same 
sword which Geneiall Biyane had lately gifted 
him, being a half rapper sword backed, hinging in 
a shoulder belt fiir back, as the fiishion was then, 
he was forced to guaird two or three strokes with 
his kaine before he got out his swocd, which beii^ 
now drawne, he soon puts his adversary to the de- 
fencive part, by bearing up soe close to him, and 
putting home his thrusts, that the captaine, for 
all his courage and advantage of weapons, was 
forced to give back, having now much adoe to 
pane the redoubled thrusts that Somervill let in 
at him, being now agoeing. 

'^ The combat, (for soe in effect itwas, albeit 
aectdentall) begane about *the midle of the Land- 
mercat. Somervill drives doune the captame, 
still fighting, neer to the goldsmitiis chops, wheve, 
fearing to be nailled to the booids, (these chops 
being then all of timber,) he resolved by ane no- 
table blow to revenge all his former afficonts^ 
makeing thairfor a fent, as if he had designed at 

ne^Csae. 
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Somemll's right side, faaveing parried his throst 
unth his di^gger, he suddenly tumes his hand, and 
by a back blaw with his broad sword he thought 
to have hamshekelled* him in one, if not both of 
his legges, which Somervill only prevented by 
nimbly leaping backward at the tyme, inteiposeing 
the great kain that was in his left hand, which was 
quyte cut though with the violence of the blop?. 
And now Providence soe ordered it, that the cap- 
taitte missing his mark, overstrake himself soe fiix, 
that in tyme he could not recover his sword to it 
fit postoie of defience, nntill Somervill haveing 
beaten up the dagger that was in the captained 
left hand with the remaineing part of his oune 
stick, he instantly closes with him, and with the 
pommil of his sword he instantly strikes him doune 
to the ground, where at first (because of his base- 
ness} he was mynded to have nailled him to tl^ 
ground, but that his heart relented, haveing him 
in his mercy. And att that same instant ther hap- 
pened several of his oune soulders to come in, who 
wer soe incensed that they frer ready to have cut 
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the poor captain all in pieces, if he had not res- 
oaed him out of ther hands, and saw him safely 
convoyed to piisone, where he was layd in tha 
irones, and continued in prisone in a most mijsei- 
able and wretched condition somewhat more tlum 
a year." Memotie oftAe Smnervilh^ vol II. j?. 27 1. 

In early times, it appears, the inhabitants of the 
West Bow were peculiarly zealous in the cause of 
the Covenant. Fitcaime, Pennycuik, and other 
poets of th^ Cavalier or Jacobite faction, distin- 
guish the mlitr<ms of this street by satirioal epi* 
thets, such as the " Bow head Saints,*' the ^' godly 
plants of the Bow head,*' &c. We also see that 
many of the polemical pamphlets and sermons of 
the Presbyterian divines since this period, have 
been- published in the Bow. 

By far the most curious publications of the lat- 
ter sort, were those of one William Mitchell, a 
craved White Iron Smith, who lived in a cellar 
at the.Bow head, and occasionally held forth as an 
orator Or preacher. What his peculiar tenets were 
we do not strictly know, but understand them to 
have been founded upon the opinions held by the 
rigid party of the Church of Scotland before the 
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Revolution* Mr Mitchell was altogedier a strange 
mixture of fEmaticism, madness, and humour. 
He published many pamphlets and single sheets, 
very full of amusing nonsense and generally adorn- 
ed with a wooden cut of the Mitchell arms.* 
Some of his poetry was re-printed about twenty 
years ago by Messrs Oliver & Boyd, in small par- 
cels, and sold at one penny. His verses possess 
humour equal to that of some of (his contempo^ 
rary) Allan Ramsay's, but are debased by great 
coarseness and obscenity. In one of his prose 
pieces, he gives a curious account of a journey 
which he made into France, where, he affirins, 
^^ the King's Court is six times bigger than the 
King of Britain's ^ his guards have all feathers 
in their hats, and their horse tails are to their 
heels 'f and their kingf is one of the best-favoured 
boys that you can look upon, — ^blythe like, with 
Uack hair > and all his people are better natuved 
in general than the Scots or English, except the 

* The best and wittiest of the pamphlets which bear his 
Bame, are said to be the cora|)osition of other wits, who 
lathered their unacknowledged o£&priog cpon binu 

t Louis XV. — then a youth. 
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priests. Their women seem to lie modest, for 
they have no fardingales. The greatest uronder 
I saw in France, was to «ee the braw people fiill 
down on their knees on the clarty ground, when 
the priest comes by canrying the cross, to give a 
sick person the sacrament/* 

The Tinklarian [Doctor (forauch was his popu- 
lar appellation,) appears to have been fully ac- 
quainted with an ingenious expedient, which we 
observe practised by many publishers of juvenile 
toy-books in our own day,-^iuuaaely, that of self* 
Tecommendation* As in certain sage little his- 
tctties 1^ Tommy & Hairy, King P^^ &c. we 
are sure to find that *^ the good boy who loved his 
lessons,'* always bought his books from ^ kind, 
good, old Mr J. Newberry, at the Comer of St* 
Paul's Church Yard, wfaerc the greatest assoxi- 
ment of nice books £» good boys and girls is al* 
ways to be had,"-— so in the works of Mr Mitchell 
we find s<mie sly encomium upon the Tinklarian 
Doctor constantly peeping forth } and in the pam- 
phlet from which we made the above extract we 
have, moreover, a plentiful advertisement or pufF 
of his professional excellence as a White-^anith. 
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•* I have,** he says, ** a good penny-worth of pew* 
ter spoons, fine like silyer, none such made in 
Edinburgh, and silken pocks for wiggs, and French 
white pearl beads,— all to be sold £»r little or noth- 
iagJ*^ Vide ** A Part of the works of that Emi- 
nent Divine and Historian, Doctor William 
Mitchell, Professor of Tinklariaoism in the Uni*^ 
versity of the Bow Heab 5 Being a Syze of 
Divinity, Humanity, History, Philosophy, Law,< 
and Physick ^ Composed at various^ Occasions for 
his own Satisfaction and the World^s Illumina- 
tion.^ In his works he does not scruple to make 
the personages whom he introduces, speak of him* 
self as a much wiser man than the Archbishop oif 
Canterbury, all the Clergymen of his native coun- 
try, and even the Magistrates of Edinburgh ! 
One of his last productions was a pamphlet on the 
murder of Captain Portepns, which he concludes 
by saying, in the true spirit of a Cameronian 
martyr, '^ If the King and Clergy gar hang me 
for writing this, I^m content, because it is long 
i^ce any man was hanged for religion/' But we 
give him little credit for this expression^ for, what- 
ever may be said^ there is fally as much pleasure 
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and advantage, as pain and loss, in what sec- 
tarians are pleased to call martyrdom. 

The abode of this singular enthusiast has been 
pointed out to us, as that low cellar on the irest 
side of the Bow-head, (No. 19,) now occupied by 
Mrs Philp, a dealer in small wares 5 here he is 
said to have delivered his lectures to the eleves 
of the Bow-head University. 

The profession of which the Tinklarian Doctor 
subscribed himself a member, has long been pre- 
dominant in the West Bow. We see from a pre- 
cedijvg extract that it reckoned dagger-makers 
among its worthy denizens in the reign of Jan»es 
VI. 'y but this trade has long been happily extinct 
every where in Scotland 5 though their less for- 
midable brethren the white-smiths, copper-smiths, 
and pewterers, have continued down to our own 
day to keep almost unrivalled possession of the 
Bow. Till within these few years there was 
scarcely a shop in this crooked street occupied 
by other tradesmen 5 and we can easily imagine 
that the noise of so many hammermen pent up 
in a narrow thoroughfare, would be extremely 
annoying. So remarkable was it for this, that 
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couiitiy people always used to ask any acquain- 
tance lately returned from town, if he went to hear 
" the tinklers o* the Bow,*' — ^reckoning them to 
form one of the most remarkable curiosities of 
Auld Reekie.* Yet, however disagreeable their 
clattering might seem to the natives of the peace- 
ful plain, we are credibly informed, that the peo- 
ple who lived in the West Bow became perfectly 
habituated to the noise, and felt no inconvenience 
whatever from its ceaseless operation upon their 
ears. Nay, they rather experienced inconven- 
ience from its cessation, and only felt annoyed 
when any period of rest arrived and stopped it. 
It was for this reason that they became remark- 
able above all the rest of the people in Edinburgh, 
for rising early on Sunday mornings which in 
certain contiguous parts of the town is rather a 
singular virtue. The truth was, that the people 
could not rest in their beds after five o'clock, for 

* The Royal Infinnary, (finished 1753) which, if we are 
not mituken, was the first public building erected in Edin- 
hmgh after the Union, used to be considered the chief lion 
in Anld Reekie by the country people who visited the City. 
It would be worth while to point out the various buildings, 
now mean and of little accoun't, which, in their day, were 
coasidered magnificent and remarkable. 
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urant df the customary noise urMcb commenced' 
at that hour on werk-days. It is also affim«d|. 
that when the natives of the West Bow removed 
to another part of the town, beyond theieacb of 
these dtttcet sounds, which so long had given 
music to their morning dreamsi sleep was entire* 
ly out of the question lor some weeks, till they, 
got habituated to the quiescence of their new 
neighbourhood. An old gentleman once UAd us^ 
that having occasicm to lodge for a short time in 
the West Bow, he found the incessant chmking 
extremely disagreeable, and at last entered into a 
paction with some of the workmen in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, who promised to let him have 
another hour of quiet sleep in the mornings, f<Mr 
the consideration of some such matter as half-a- 
crown to drink on Saturday night. The next- day 
happening (out of his knowledge) to be some spe- 
cies of Sadnt Monday, his annoyers. did not work 
at all y but such was the force of a habit acquired 
even in three or four days, that our friend awoke 
precisely at the moment when the hammers used 
to commence ; and he was glad to get his bargain^ 
cancelled as soon as possible,, for £eac of another 
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moming^s want of disturlNi])ce.^Such a disper- 
sion has taken place in this modem Babel, within 
the last few years, that there are now (1824) 
only two tin-plate-workers in the whole Bow. 

About erghty years ago, the West Bow was 
more open and spacious at the kecui than now. 
There was a little square space or recess, unroc- 
cupied by houses, at the place where the street 
first contracts *, bat the m^istrates having let it 
to some person who kept a booth or stand upon 
the street, he took undue advantage of bis right 
and erected a tall land upon the spot, which hav- 
ing been permitted to remain, now juts out upon 
the narrow way, to the great inconvenience of the 
inhabitants and passengers, adding, it may be said, 
another crook to their already too sinuous lot. 
Mr James Main^s old established book-shop has 
the advantage of being situated in the conspic- 
uous comer. 

Immediately below this is Major Weir'^s landj 
the stair of which, entering close to Mr Main's 
shop, and bearing the date 1604, together with the 
legend, 

Q 
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over the door-way^ was said to possess a stisnge 
pecttliaritj— namely, that people who ascended it 
felt as if going down and not up a stair. Bat 
the history of Major Weirds hoas6| as well as that 
of the tenemettt in the coart behind, will be faik 
treated in another dqiartaient of our work* 

Near this distiBgaisfaed fabrici on the west aide 
of the street, is a house said to have been fona- 
erly the Asaembly rooms of Edinburgh, possessed 
by Mrs Frier, a dealer in wool and Scotttsh Uaa- 
kets. Over the door-way of the stair is a relig- 
ious legend, 

IN DOlfZNO CONJnOO, 

and upon a stone above are the arms of Lord 
Somerville surmounted by a mach defaced dste, 
1602, and the letters, P. S. L W. Whether this 
house was built and occupied by that noUemaa, 
it seems to be now impossible to determine* The 
possessor of the title in 1602, was Gilbert, eighth 
Lord Somerville who succeeded his father ia 1597, 

* This legend, bo cosimon over the door.ways in Edin- 
buigfa, was the fashionable grace before meat at the tables 
of the Scottish nobility^ in the reign of Queen Mary. 
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and ran tbrongh hiit wliple estate by his extrava- 
gant manner lyf living. It was he ivho so splen- 
didly entertained King James at his castle of 
Cowlhaly, which the witty monarch jocularly cal- 
led Cowdailyi because he observed a cow and ten 
sheep killed every day for the use of his retinue. 
It is perfectly probable that this profuse noble- 
man built a sumptuous town-lodging, and also 
that he inhabited it, though it does not appear 
that his nephew Major Somerville lived in the 
West Bowy while engaged in the siege of Edin- 
borgh Castle in 1640* Perhaps the house, as 
well as t|ie other possessions of the family, was 
then alienated. From the ** Memorie of the 
Somervills,** it appears that that brave and no- 
ble commander lodged in the Castle hill^ and 
when wounded in an assault which he made upon 
the Castle, it is expressly mentioned that, for the 
sake of concealing the circumstance, he was car- 
ried to Provost Dick^s house in the Lawnmarket. 
But no where in the whole book is any notice 
taken of a house in the West Bow. 

Certain it is, however, that this is the house in 
which the people of Edinburgh enjoyed, about 
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eighty years ago, the pleasures of the " ligbt 
fantastic toe/* An ^Id. depizen and wbite-smitb 
of the Bow, named Alexander BaUantyne, who 
died some years ago ^t a very advanced age, used 
to tell how often he had m his young days seen 
the fashionables of the city flocking down this 
street, in their magnificent dresses, — and how. 
the ladies used to hold up their trains, in ascend- 
ing the narrow spiral stair to the ball-room, — 
and how he :had frequently seen the whole Bow 
packed full of sedan chairs,*— not to speak of 
carriages, which species of conveyance was not 
then so. fashionable: in .Edinburgh as a certain 
equipage termed by Sir Alexander Bos^ell in 
one of bis excellent songs, . . 

** a gnde pair o' pattens;"* 

The interior of this house bears every mark 
of having been used as a ball-room. It is now 
parcelled off into small apartments fof the con- 



* Thefirstmannfactnrer of pattens in Scotland was an 
Englisbnian, who had his workshop in the Abbey or Sanc- 
tuary, anno 1753. r 
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veniisace of the Wool-J^ater' who occupies it. 
Yet it may be at onte' perceived, that, b^ore it' 
\9VB t^us^' ^tegrkdedj the rooitt bad been' sj^cions 
ahd tlBgeoM-y^^t it -seems to <' have extended to^ 
the whole {flat; and tbeeeilitig is of oak ah^ carv- 
ed^ At tbe iiouth end of the preihises, u narrow 
stair ascends^ leading to a, ism&ll; room with win« 
dows looking inttt the Bow^ Which, as viewed 
externally, appears to be a wooden projection or' 
out-shot from the stone building. This little 
room was allotted to the. .use. of .the musicians, 
when they found occasion to retire from the lab- 
ours of the' orchestra and solace themselves , with 
refreshments/' Perhaps, if all traditionary accoants 
of the sons of Euterpe are to be relied on, or if 
we may credit the testv9)ony, of .modem observa- 
tion, this' riiay be sapposdd'to have, been what 
Wordsworth calls, 

•^ A iieiiy iiltce in d«^ cif^yo^" 
■•>'.'•' , . i , . ' . ■ I • • .' ' 

Hesq no :ddabt, .the voke- «£ mirth has fiv^ently 
resounded^ as this proverbially, merry tribe enjoy* 
ed themiseives* Bdt how melancholjr a subject . 
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of ooBtemplatioQ has tile apftrtment, together 
with the adjoiniog ball-rooaii now become ! IhA 
tre the walls which once glowed with festive 
light,-»8ilent the floor that reaounded with li^it 
and giddy steps ! The scene of so much aaimatien 
is now filled with one of the most sluggish of sub- 
stances. We may well quote the beautifcd words 
of Moore, alluding to circumstances of nearly the 
same description* 

** Ko more to diieft and ladies bright, 
*■ The harp of TtiB gwdli. 

* « « « * 

** TIm harp that onoe thioqgh Tua*i halls 

** The tool of miuic thed, 
** Now hang! as niite oa Taca'f walhi 

** As if that soul were fled ; 

** So sleeps the pride of former days, 

•' So ^MrfM ihnR n o'er, 
" And hMTts that onoe beat h%fa for praise 

'* Now feel that pulse no more.'^ 

There was once a window-shutter in this house, 
of« peculiarly curious description. It was covered 
with figures of monks in praying and odier atti- 
tudes, some of them resentblbg oaricatttres, canr* 
ed in o/fo rtlwvo. It was procured about thrse 
years ago, by the Society of Antiqmiriies and 
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^aced in tlieir Mqiema . W e have only to 
add lefl^pectiog this tenement^ thai after d&e vot* 
aries of gaiety and fiiahion deserted it fin the 
genteeler porlieiia of the Old Assembly Close, 
it became the ^?ete banking-house of a wool- 
dealer named Hope. There was alaoanother old 
wooJ-dealer^— a Mr John Ballantyney— who kept 
a soit of minor bank in a cellar between the 
premises of the Tieklarian Doctor and the Js^ 
MtmNjf lands bot his only business was the ex- 
changing of Scotch for Englbh notes, which he 
did at a profit of L. 2| per cent— 4he jealousy 
and a^rehenaion with which people at that time 
regarded the Bank of England^ inducing dicm to 
make tbis enormous saerifiee ! I 

BefiMEe the e|p«ning of the city by means of 
the Bridges, the West Bow was the principal es- 
try for wheel carriages into the * Mgk toam,' and 
thnough it passed all the proeessMao of our Scot- 
tish moowrdia, when they formally entered their 
bdofed ci^^itaL Being the access by which all 
that was great and all that was magnificent entered 
Ae city daring diree centuries, it must of course 
have been witness to many romantic spectacles. 
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The West Bow bfts been ascended by Anne of 
Denmark,* James I., and Charles I,, by Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles II., and James II.— By what 
a different istKet did George IV. enter Edinburgh ! 
Through / the West Bow, also> there have pas- 
sed^ in later times, processions <^« less pleasing 
nature.' Since a short time after the Restoration, 
the.Giassmarket was the ordinary scene of exc- 
cutionSy' and thither all criminals were to be con- 
ducted by. the West B6w. Down this street the 
unfortunate Porteous was hurried by his unre- 
lenting, destroyers, and here it -was that he made 
Ilia chief struggles and entreaties for mercy. 
No .execulioin has taken place in the Grassmarket 
since the year 1784?, when the west end of the 
Old Tolbooth was fitted up for this melancholy 
purpose. The last person executed in the Grass- 
market was James Andrew, who was found guilty 
of a robbery committed in Hope Park. He suf- 
fered February 4, 1784. The docket stone of the* 
gallows-tree remained in the causeway till 1825, 



* Anne made a ceremonious entry, with all the nobles of 
Denmark in her train; but the King himself did not accom- 
pany her. 
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wben it was removed io the. course of repairing 
the street ^ bat its situation is still marked by 
the peculiar ammgemeiit of the stones in the. pave- 
ment* The first person executed at the West.end . 
of the city jail, was* Alexander Stewart^ a youth of ) 
fifteen^ -vtho hkA committed many acts of depreda* 
tionaadwas at last found gnOty of breaking into 
the house of Captain Hugh Dahrymple of Fordell 
in Buccleogh Street^ and Nidpath Gastle, a seat of 
the Dak<^ of Queensberry, from which he abstcack* . 
ed vartous 'valuable articles. ' It was expressly, 
mentioned by the Judge in his sentence, that !be 
was to be banged iin- the Grassmarket or anyotier 
place ihf^.thc nuBgistrates might appointy. which 
iluMcaltes .that a change. m the place of executioii . 
was then oontemplated ; and accordingly t^e west 
^ of the Old Tbibooth was fitted up ist.timfi, 
for his execution^ which took place on the 20th.' of. 
April, 1785. . 

One of the princi jml eusiofedtiesr ' in • ihe West 
Bow is a hook upon which' this ancaeat gate of 
the city hung, which may be i seen in the wall of 
the house at the first comer on the- eas^ side, 
i^bont four feet from the ground. < In Maitland'a. 
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time it wsnU iqppear that tbeie were two hooks 
visiUe: the lower one has in all prdbabiUty been 
boned, when the oauseway was raised above its 
former level soom years ago* Part of the ancient 
wall connected with this gate, (bnilt 1450,) is 
still existing in a cellar at the foot of Donaldson's 
Close, belonging to Mr David Wllkie^ FrinSer* 

On the firoBl of the third storey rfthe tone- 
ment adverted to, is the lemws of what wms a 
public ckick in farmer times. This house is 
otherwise remarkable for having ventilators over 
all its front windows. 

Abont tweaty yards farther down the streett 
on the nwth side, bearing the nmnber 69, is the 
shop in whiob the rioters of 8ep(enil>er 7, 1TS6, 
obtained the rope with which' they hanged Cap- 
tain Ferteous. It was then the shop of a deal- 
er in small wares, by nsnm Mrs Jeffrey, who 
added a traffic in ropes, to her other motl^ basl* 
nesB* "When the rioters ealled for a ceil of ropes, 
the woman asked * if k was to hang Perteons 
with,* and on being snswered with a hearty affiv* 
mative, she cried that she wotdd willingly give 
dl the ropes in her shop for so good a pcnpoee, 
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and they laid m giuBea upon the coonter, as the 
pcke of the rope which she handed to them* 
This shop is now occupied by Mrs Wilson, who 
is n dealer in nearly the same soi;! of wares as 
Mrs Jeflrey* 

Nearly opposite to this shop, a little farther 
dswn^ is an old honse, respecting which we have 
coyeeted no infonnatioa. Over th^ door-^ray at 
the head of the oatside stair by which we ascend 
is a singnlar inseriptioB| (divided by a shield 
mtb adevicoi) which with great dffioalty we 
discovered to be 

■a TX THOMS OyKBOOM MIS, 

org more ioteUigiUy, He thai bears overcomes* 

LnsMdiately behind this middle department of 
the West Bow, but enUied by Donaldson's Close, 
at the foot ot which it is sUnated, is a self*eon* 
tained house belonging to Mr Donaldson, Printer, 
aad kng ooonpied by his parents and hinautelf^ but 
now uoinhabited. This was the honse of AtM* 
bald SUwart, Esq., Lord Provost of Ediidborgh 
in the trying year 1745. 

This house is of singular construction, and is 
as full of curious little rooms, and concealed 
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dosets, and seeret staSrsj as any house th^t ever 
had the hon^^ of (being hau^t^d. .'In otie of the 
roomsy there is a little cabinet about thr^feet^ 
high, which tmy one not acquainted "vvith the 
mysterious arcana of ancient houses, would ^sUp- 
pose to be a -cupbdai'd* Nevertheless, • omder 
this* modest^ simple, and tmaseuming disguise, is 
conciealed' a thing of ho l^ss iiii)[M)rtanoe «nd in- 
terest- than a tirap stair \ It is said that Provost 
Stewart, ' whds J' Jaoobitical prineiples were v^ll • 
known,' one night entertained Prince- Chafles 
and some of his principal officers in* his h«use^ 
and on an ■ alarm arising thttt a tVobp^f the ene- 
my (possibly supposed to have made a sortie firom 
the bastle) ':were cdnxiBg-'Jown the dose to' 'sur- 
prise thein, thb doors w^re secured and the whole 
of the ' ^«std diBpalllled through the trap stair, 
before Me Stewavt admitted his unwelcome visi- 
t<(rs-^who^ seai^ed evecy corner oEthe house for 
the object^ of their suspicion > ^t>ut isever so much, 
as touched' the cupboard,^ tbrl^ugh which the Pro*- 
vost^s guests had but a few- tiii^utes ' before ni*de< 
their escape. This hiddtea^ passage eommtmicates 
behind with the West Bow. • 
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It remains to be noticed with respect to the 
West BoW| that its inhabitants and shop-keepers , 
though in general humble, are much more respect- 
able than BxLy other commudity of people of the 
same rank throughout the town. Here very few 
baokruptcies ever occur. Moat of the shop-keep- 
ers are jo£ old standing,* and have reached, in the 
course of many years, applicajtion to a small bus- 
iness, if not to wealth at, least to easy circumstan- 
ces. The greater part of them possess their own 
shops, and live in their own houses ^ and in such 
a community, that may be considered wealth. 
Whatever the fashionable merchants, of the 
Bridges and of Prince's Street may think of themy 
they are not to be despised for the darkness of 
their shops, or for the un-business-ltke antiquity 

♦ A gentleman, who recollects of Edinburgh for fifty years 
back, affirms, that there has not been the shghtest alteration 
in the appearance of the Bow all that time, except in the 
foot-payement with which all the old narrow streets of the 
city have been recently lined, at the snggestion of that wor- 
thy and most useful magistrate Baillie Robert Johnston. 
During a period of sixty years preTious to 1822, only one 
house was rebuilt in the West Bow. Jn short the West Bow is 
just the ** Little Britain " of Edinburgh — the immoveable ^ 
cynosure round which all the rest of the town reTolves in 
confusion. 
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aad awkwardness of tkeir own personal appear- 
ance 'f fot if they oaaaot boast of ^lendid and ex- 
tenstye ^ wareroomt^^'* or show a tDpop cS, well 
dressed end genteel ** yovn^ men '* b^ind their 
counters, they at least do not feel the approach of 
quarter-day with any degree of appreliensiony and 
while they keep a good balance on their own side 
at Sir William Forbes's and write thenseeWes 
iairds of certain tenements in the labyrinthine 
pmrliens or closes behind them, they can stand at 
their doors with their hande^ in their pockets and 
even with their hats on, conscious of being re- 
garded by their ^neighbours with a high degree of 
respect and veneration. 



THX TEHPLABS^ LANDS. 

At tlie foot of the West Bow, on the west 
slde,-*H^ the east side of the Grassmarket, run- 
ning from nearly the middle of the Bow and ter- 
minating at the Cowgate-head,— on the south-east 
comer of the Grassmarket, terminating at the 
Gray Friars^ Gate,—- and at the foot and east side 
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of die Castle Wjadi— axe numcreus tenements 
which being built upon ground originally the 
preperty of the Knights Templars, were distin- 
guished ia former times by small crosses plsated 
on their fronts aad gables. These have oi late 
yearsv gradually disappeaxed, and there is now 
vbIj one edifice so distinguished. A few Temple 
lands are also scattered up and down the north 
aide of the Grassmarket. 

The Templars, to whom these lands originally 
belonged, came iato Scotland in the reign of 
David I.,* and were not long in the country till 
they attained as great a i^oportion of the wealth 
and power of the state, as they had previously ap- 
pro^riaied to themselves in every other European 
country .f There was scarcely a parish wherein 
they had not either lands, fiums, or houses. In 
Edinburgh a great many buildings belonged to 
them. When any of their grounds were feued 
out to secular persons, it was strictly a part of 

* 1124^1153. 

f It u calculated that they had aboye nine thontand 
houses in Christendom. 
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the bargain, that the houses erected thereon should 
wear the badge of their order, in token of their 
superiority over the ground, and of the tenants 
being liable to answer cnly to their Courts. 
Thus they exercised a Jurisdiction over their 
own lands, distinct from all other authorities. 

In the year 1312, Pope Clement V. in a gener- 
al council held at .Vienne in France, suppressed 
the order of the Knights Templars, on account 
of the licentiousness and alleged criminality of 
their conduct ^ decreeing, at the same time all 
their property, of whatever description, to be 
given to the Knights Hospitallers of St John of 
Jerusalem. These Knights, who were nearly of 
the same description with the Templars,^continued 
in possession of the lands in Scotland till the 
Be formation, when all religious orders were sup- 
pressed. Their entire possessions • in Scotland 
were then granted by Queen Mary to Sir James 
Sandilands, the last preceptor of their order in Scot- 
land.* He was appointed to this high ojBice in 
1558; but embraced the principles of the Befor- 

* Their chief preceptory was at Torphichen ia Jinlith- 
gowshire. 
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meis in 1555^ and resigned all the property of 
the order into Queen Mary's hands, -who, in con- 
sideration of his great merit and services, erect- 
ed these Temple Lands into the Barony of Tor- 
phichen in his favour. This grant was burdened 
with the payment of 10,000 golden crowns and 
an annual feu-duty of 500 merks, which rendered 
the Queen's gift of little value, all things con- 
sidered. He was succeeded in his title and es- 
tate by his grand-nephew, James Sandilands of 
Calder, ancestor of the present Lord Toiphichen. 
In 1 617, the Temple Lands and tenements in 
Mid Lothian, with most part of the Barony of 
Torphichen, were acquired by the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Hamilton, then Lord Binning, and by 
Mm erected into the regality of Drem. This 
regality finally came iiito the possession of the 
Hon. John Hamilton,* great-great-great grand- 

* This gentlemfin, who died anff 177?, was long a ren- 
dent in Edinburgh He built and occupied that self-con- 
tained facusc between the Infirmary and the High School, 
now divided into separate flats and converted into the class** 
fooms of Tarious priyate teachers. — Mr Hamilton always 
carried a large nosegay in his hand or in his button hde,—- 
wheacc he was popularly denominated Flower Johu, His 
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son, of the above, who was obliged to dispose of 
his right of superiority over the Lands, in 1747, 
when the hereditable jurisdictions were abolished 
by Act of Parliament. For the superiority of 
Drem he demanded the compensatory sum of 
£.5000, but received only £.500. Previous to 
this period, the Baron of Drem had been in the 
habit of exercising all the judicial rights with 
which he was invested, over the inhabitants of 
the few tenements at the foot of the West Bow, 
his bailiff holding occasional courts in any of the 
houses he pleased to pitch upon } and as several 
artizans, not free of the trades of Edinburgh, 
were harboured in this place, it was a great eye- 
sore to the Magistrates and Town Council. 



dattghters were remarkably beautifal women, and foimd 
good matches. The celebrated Sandy Wood succeeded 
him in the possession of this house ;- after whom, it was oc- 
cupied by the late Dr Hope, professor of Botany, whose at- 
tainment^ in that science will be long remembered in this 
city. The house was lastly tenanted by Mr Alexander 
Manners, one of the magistrates of Kdinbui|;h, who left it 
in 1810. It was then for some time unoccupied ; and it 
will be in the recollection of some of our readers, what ex- 
cellent sport the windows of this deserted mansion affiirded 
to the HighrSchbol boys, for a few days, till there was not 
a single inch of glass 1^ in the window-frames ! 
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Large sums had been frequently offered by them 
for the Baron^s right, but never accepted ^ and 
it was a subject of great triumph and exultation, 
when the act of 1747 at length rid them of the 
grievance without the least expence. 

Opposite to the flat-roofed Temple Land on 
which the cross is still to be seen, is an alley 
termed Campbeirs or Hunter^s Close, and which 
also goes, we understand, by several other names. 
It was over the mouth of this close that Captain 
Forteous was hanged, upon a dyer^s pole, which 
projected straight out into the street. 



nUKE OF GORBON^S HOUSE, CASTLEHILL. 



At the foot of the alley called Blair^s Close, 
which is the westernmost in the Castlehill, on 
the south side of the street, is a house known to 
have originally belonged to the Gordon Family. 
Tradition states it to have been the Duke of 
Gordon's town-lodging, upwards of two hundred, 
years ago ^ but, besides the trifling circumstance 
of this noble family not having at any such period 
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attained the rank of Dnke, there is the great- 
est reason to believe that this mansion is not of 
.such antiquity, and, moreover, it is ascertainable 
from history, that in the year 1655, the town 
mansion of the Gord<m family, then Marquisses 
of Huntly, was in the Canongate, an opposite 
quarter of the town. What appears most pro- 
bable, is, that it was the house of the first Duke 
Gordon, who, in the reign of James VII. (1685 
— 88), held several ofiices under government and 
resided much in Edinburgh, being Governor of 
the Castle, — which fortress, it will be remember- 
ed, he held out for the interest of the abdicated 
monarch, after the Bevolution, till the 13th of 
June, 1689, when he gave it up on honourable 
conditions. 

This house has now a westerly exposure to the * 
Castle, but was in former times screened by an 
old house on the west side of the close, taken 
down, in the course of other repairs, about twen- 
ty years ago. The main entry has origiually been 
by a common stair at the first angle in Blair^ 
Close, where we find a door-way of the finest 
workmanship^ surmounted by an ornament com- 
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prising a coronet supported by two deer-houndS| 
the well known supporters of the Duke of Gor- 
d<ni*s arms* The coronet consists of a circlet 
with three fleur-de-lisy which is not the descrip- 
tion of any coronet, used by the British nobilit3r} 
but as . it only wants two intermediate crosses 
florae with the cap and its apex, to make it re- 
semble a Marquises, we may safely suppose it 
to have been intended to represent such, only 
rudely and imperfectly executed.* This seems to 
indicate that the Gordon family had inhabited 
the house at a period antecedent to 1684, when 
George, fourth Marquis of Himtly, was raised to 
the rank of Duke of Gordon. 

This house is remarkably well and strongly 
built, the walls being of such thickness that lat- 
terly cupboards and even closets have been exca- 
vated from them. It is described in its oldest 
writts as *^ that schlated house in the Castle- 
hill,^* which being evidently par exceiience or for 
the sake of distinguishing it from its thatched 



* MoKOTer, Uw Seotttifc Nobility had no coroaets appro- 
priate to particular ranks before the Restoration. 
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neighbours, demoBstrates that it most have been 
originally regarded as a mansion of the utmost 
splendour. This is a supposition rendered still 
more forcible, when we conaderi that -the Ro3ral 
palaces of Holyrood-house and Falkland were 
covered with nothing but thatch^ till towards the 
middle of the seventeenth centurj. 

After describing so many noble mansions as 
falling into ruin and degradation, it is somewhat 
gratifying to have to tell, that this house is pre- 
served in admirable order, and now presents per- 
haps a. better appearance than in its primeval 
days of ruder grandeur. It belongs to and is 
possessed by a respectable widow, who, in the 
internal arrangenients of her bouse, evidently 
takes a pride in rivalling the magnificence of the 
New Town, though she does not give into the 
prevailing fashion of removing to that district ^ 
and it must certainly be acknowledged, that in 
this particular instance, which forms a pleasing 
exception to the general fate of our old houses, 
the New Town is completely outshone, so far as 
regards the comfort, the convenience, and the 
neatness of a domestic establishment. 
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Tliis house has passed through several bands 
since it was inhabited by the Duke of Gordon^ 
The faxniiies of Nisbet of Dirleton and Gordon 
of Braid, have successively possessed it $ after 
whom it was occupied by the Newbyth famil/ ^ 
and here it was that the present Mr Baird, and 
his gallant brother Sir David, were born and 
brought up. On Sir David Baird's return from 
the Spanish, campaign, he called upon the pre^ 
sent proprietor of the mansion, and requested to 
see the house in which he had passed his infancy, 
and the garden behind, where he said he had 
^nt many happy days in boyish amusements* 
After reviewing the house, he was taken out 
to the garden wh^re he saw the children of 
the present possessor, engaged in the very same 
sport which he declared had often b^en his own,—, 
videitcetf the very innocent one of throwing stones 
vadkail^aHoeks ioyrn the chimneys of the Grass* 
market houses, which happen to be placed invit- 
ingly ope;a below, at the foot of the hill,—- a co- 
incidence in the waggeries of different genera- 
tions of boys, that struck him as being very re- 
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Buurkftbley besliles bringing firesh to bis mind many 
pleasing recoUeetions of his own youth- 
It remains to be told that tlio immediate pre- 
decessor of tbe present proprietor and tenant, 
was a Captain Brown of the Hon. East India 
Company^s service, from whom the alley called 
Brown's Close, where the main entry to this 
bouse has latterly been, takes its name. Brown's 
Close was paved with flags about twenty-five 
years ago, when a subterranean passage was dis- 
covered, crossing under the alley,— which we 
should suppose to have been that one which is 
known to have communicated between the Caatle- 
hill and some old house in the West Bow, men- 
tioned in Mr Storer's '* History and Description 
of Edinburgh/* 



SAMSAT OABBEK, CASTLEHILIi. 

Otf the northern declivity of the Castlehill, 
stands a house of fantastic shape, surrounded by 
ft garden and commanding a noble and extensive 
view to the north. This is well known to have 
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first belonged to Allan Bamsay, and to have been 
the retreat of that great pastoral poet, after ke 
resigned the business of an active and well-spent 
life. He retired to this his country seat in 1755, 
when he had attained the age of sixty-seven, and 
here he expected to pass many years in the dig* 
nified ease so much the praise of his favourite 
Horace 'y but he had already devoted too much 
of his time to trade, and a short period of three 
years was all that he had left for enjoyment-— he 
died in 1758. 

The poet was extremely vain of his new house, 
andr the first time that his firiend Lord Elibank 
visited him after his removal to it, he took his 
Lordship through all the various rooms, and show- 
ed off its whole properties, beauties, and con- 
veniences with great satisfaction. He then told 
his noble friend that the wags about the town 
likened it to a goose pye. ^' Lideed,'* said his 
Lordship, '* when I see you in it, Allan, I think 
they are not far wrong ! '* 

The following document, respecting Allan 
Bamsay, is an advertisement in the Caledonian 
Mercury of September 16, 1756.^'' The New 
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Theatre in Carrubber^s Close being in great for- 
wardnessy will be opened the 1st of November. 
These are to advertise the Gentlemen and Ladies 
who incline to purchase Annual Tickets, to enter 
their names before the 20th of October next ^ 
on which day they shall receive their tickets from 
Allan Ramsay, on paying 508., no more than firty 
to be subscribed for ^^--after which none will be 
disposed of under two guineas.*'-— The price and 
number of the tickets, and the penalty proposed 
in order to bring forward subscribers, are vivid 
illustrations of the depressed state of the dramatic 
amusements in Scotland at that time. 



OLD BANK CLOSK, LAWKMARKXT. 

It was at, the head of this alley that Sir George 
Lockharty* President of the Court of Session, was 



* Jan, 17, 1658. He was appomted, dnriiig his life, Ad^ 
vocate to Oliver Cromwell. 

Dee. 28. 1685. Appoinled President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. UaUed* Catalogue* 

At the time he was assassinated, Edinbaigh Castle was 
suffering a iieg« by the instates, and a parley was beat for a 
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assassinated by John Chiesly of Dairy, in the 
year 1689. " The revenge of this desperate 
man was stimalated by an opinion that he bad 
sustained injustice in a decreet-arbitral pronoanc- 
ed by the President, assigning an alimentary pro- 
vision of about L.95, in favour of his wife and 
children. He is said at first to have designed to 
shoot the judge while attending upon divine wor- 
ship, but was diverted by some feeling concern- 
ing the sanctity of the place. After the congre- 
gation was dismissed, he dogged his victim as 
far as the head of the close on the south side of 
the Lawnmarket, in which the President's house 
was situated, and shot him dead as he was about 
to enter it. This act was done in presence of 
numerous spectators. The assassin made no 
attempt to fly, but boasted of the deed, saying, 
" I have taught the President how to do justice.*' 



eessfttion of hoftilities daring Sir George Lockhart*s inter- 
ment in the Greyfrian* Church-yani, which was granted. — 
Manuerift quoted in GroseU Antiquitiei ofSeotUmd. 

Sir George Mackenzie has the following remarkable ten^ 
tence respecting President LockharL '* Jracundia, quae 
ali<ft oratorcs turbabat, earn tantum escitare solebat ; vocem 
tamen latratn Taltomque rogis defbrmabat" 
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The murderer after undergoing the torture, by a 
special act of the Estates of Parliament, was tried 
before the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as high 
Sheriff, and condemned to be dragged on a hur- 
dle to the place of execution, to have his right 
hand struck off while he yet lived, and finally, to 
be hung on the gallows with the pistol wherewith 
he shot the President tied round his neck. This 
execution took place on the 5d April, 1689 ; and 
the circumstance was long remembered as a dread- 
ful instance of what the law books call the perfer- 
vidum genium Scoiorum.'*'** To this account of 
the assassination, may be added the remarkable 
&ct, that the body of Cbiesly was stolen from 
the gallows by his friends, and that it was never 
known what became of it, till a few years ago, 
when in removing the hearth-stone of a cottage 
in Dairy Park, the bones were found, with the 
remains of the pistol attached to the neck, the 
whole having been hastily concealed in that place 
probably in the course of a night. 

I * The aboTe is a note in the Bride of Lammermoor, one 
of the Tales of my Landlord. 
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On the right hand side of the Old Bank 
Close, ahout half-way down, there is a house said 
to have heen the common prison of Edinburgh in 
former times. Maitland takes notice of it as 
such 5 but the peculiar purpose for which it was 
used as a jail, or the period when it was so, are 
very uncertain. The date on the architrave is 
1569, a period when no private houses were com- 
structed with nearly such strength or view to 
durability as this stout, stone-built, and thick- 
walled edifice. 

A tradition is preserved in this house, which 
assigns it as the place in which the unfortunate 
Earl of Argyll was confined, the night before his 
execution. He had been committed to the Cas- 
tle J but it appears from Laing^s History, that 
it was customary to remove prisoners therefrom 
to the public jail before execution ; and this had 
been accordingly done with the Earl. In an 
anti-room of considerable size, entering from the 
second landing-place of the broad scale-stair, the v 
guard is said to have been stationed ^ adjoining 
to which is a smaller inner apartment, in which 
the Earl is said to have passed the night pre- 
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vious to his execution. There is also a small 
closet in which the iccksman slept. In the 
morning of that fatal day which was appointed to 
he the last his Lordship would pass on earth, a 
memher of the Council went into the apartment, 
to tell him that the hour of execution was arrived, 
when contrary to his expectation, he found the 
unfortunate nohleman in a profound sleep, on 
heing awakened from which, he readily and 
cheerfully declared himself ready to pass to the 
scaffold. He suffered, 50th June 1685. 

There is one circumstance connected with this 
house, which points it out to have heen a place 
of security in former times,— -we mean, the ela- 
borate strength and intricacy of its architecture. 
The passages £rom one part to another are diffi- 
cult and confused ^ and there is a private stair 
X- a long, narrow, and winding one-pleading up 
from the outer apartment already mentioned, en- 
tirely clear of the other apartments, to the top 
of the house, where there is a flat bartt%ani from 
which a view of Heriot's Hospital and the south 
parts of the City, is obtained. 
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The traditions just mentioned^ are somewhat 
at vaiiance with the writts and evtdents of the 
tenement, which we have carefully inspected. 
There is a sasine, dated so far back as 1596, in 
favour of John Gourlay, customer^ whose son 
David Gourlay, in 1637, granted a disposition of 
the property to the celebrated Sir Thomas Hope 
of Craighall, in life-rent, and to Sir Thomas Hope 
of Kerse, second son of the same. In 1696 
there is a ** general service and retour of Sir 
Alexander Hope, as oye and heir of the said Sir 
Thomas Hope of Kerse j" by whom the upper 
part of the house appears to have been disposed 
in the same year to Hugh Blair, merchant in 
Edinburgh } who again ^old the same to Sir 
Colin Campbell of Aberuchill, one of the senators 
of the College of Justice. 

Lord Aberuchill was a careful and consequent- 
ly prosperous man, and amassed an immense 
quantity of landed property j of which, however, 
the greater part was dissipated by his son ^ who 
was as remarkable for his heedless extravagance 
as the father had been for prudent management 
and money-gathesing. The house under review 
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seems to have been preserved in the fiunily as a 
jointore-'house. Dame Katherine Mackenzie, 
the widow of the senator, resided in it till the 
year 1717. It was sold in the time of the late 
Sir James Campbell 5 who, nevertheless, occu- 
pied it afterwards, as a tenant, while residing in 
Edinbui-gh for the education of his children, 
about forty years ago. 

It was occupied at one time by Mr Robert 
Stewart, a worthy and venerable practitioner be- 
fore the Supreme Courts, and the uncle of that 
brave and literary officer Colonel Stewart of 
Garth. It was latterly possessed by Mr Thomas 
Moffat, writer, who died a few years ago 5 and 
since then it has passed through various stages 
of degradation. 

The Bank Close was formerly called Hope^s 
Close, from being the residence of Sir Thomas 
Hope, whose history being well known, need not 
be adverted to. 

At the foot of the close, there is a little court, 
from the comer of which ascends the stair of 
an ancient tenement of good and strong archi- 
tecture, once occupied by the Bank of Scotland, 
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and now possessed by the printer to the Univer- 
sity, Over the architrave is an inscription — 
SPES ALTERA viTAE, — with the appropriate de- 
vice of two cross bones, from which springs se- 
veral ears of grain, emblematizing, it is to be sup- 
posed, life eternal rising out of death.* The date 
upon this house is the memorable 1588, — ^which 
we think an astonishingly remote period, consid- 
ering the strength and elegance of the struc- 
ture. 

In the premises lately occupied by Mr 
Charles Stewart, Printer, and now by Mr Dun- 
can Stevenson, Printer to the University, at the 
foot of this Close, there exists a curiosity well 
worthy of attention, — viz., a printing-press said 
to have been used by the rebel army in 1745* 
This curious relic exhibits nothing particular in 
its appearance, except the marks of age ^ but, 
assuredly, the purpose for which it was employed 
-—that of giving publicity to proclamations and 



* A device similar to this, with the same inscription, are 
to be seen upon the front of an old fabric, opposite to the 
Cantmgate Toi booth. 

s 
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declarations which shook the British throne, — 
makes it an object of the highest and most roman- 
tic interest. It is said to have been first used bj 
the Rebels at Falkirk, in publishing the victory 
which they gained over the King's troops 5 but 
whether it accompanied them throughout the 
rest of their unfortunate campaign, or remained 
stationary at the place mentioned, is uncertain. 
It seems to a printer almost impossible, that such 
a piece of mechanism could have conveniently 
followed the rapid motions of the Highland army 
and continued to be of ready service j it being 
absolutely necessary that presses of this con- 
struction, should be fixed at once to the roof 
and floor of the room in which they are sit- 
uated. This press was purchased by the pre- 
sent proprietor, for a very trifling sum j and is 
used in these its veteran days as what is called 
n proof presSj—^Vi degradation similar to that of 
the high-blooded hunter when reduced to the 
sand cart. We earnestly recommend it to the 
attention of the Antiquarian Society. 

The houses at the head of the Old Bank Close 
have suffered several times from fire. In 172S 
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a great conflagration took place, which burnt 
do¥m nearly half of the Laivumarkety including 
one old tenement, situated above the Old Bank 
Close, which in former times was the town-house 
of the Abbot of Cambuskenneth. The house 
then rebuilt, was afterwards destroyed in the 
same manner in the year 1771 ^ and of this lat- 
ter incident a few particulars may not be uninter- 
esting. The land consisted of six storeys ^ of 
whicli the ground flat was occupied by a grocer 
and a baker, as shops } the first floor by General 
Lockhart of Carnwath ^ the second, by a lady 
named Mrs Porterfleld ^ the third, by Air llay 
Campbell, Advocate, (afterwards President of 
the Court of Session) 5 the fourth, by Mr John 
Bell, W. S. 5 the fifth, by John Hume, Esq., of 
Ninewellsj and the garret, by General Lock- 
hart's servants. The fire originated in the care- 
lessness of these servants, and was first discover- 
ed bvmsting through the roof, by the soldiers on 
parade in the Castle. Immediately on the dis- 
covery, the greatest exertions were made to pre- 
vent the flames ftom descending to the lower 
flats ^ but all proved inefiectual, and in a few 
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hours the couflagrationi reached the shop$, where 
it was not completely quenched till eight o'clock 
in Sunday morning, after having burnt for six- 
teen hours. On this occasion all classes of peo- 
ple seemed animated with a desire of contributing 
their efforts fcfr the assistance of the sufferers; 
The brewers sent their carts laden with barrels 
of water for the supply of the engines 5 the 
Leith fire-engine was sent, and, doing great exe- 
cution, supplied the defect of that belonging to 
the city, which was out of repair and almost use- 
less J the soldiers of the Castle were extremely 
active, both in quenching the flames and in pro- 
tecting the property brought out to the street *, 
while the Magistrates superintended the proceed- 
ings in person, and even shared in the labours of 
the fire-men. It providentially happened that 
the wind blew from the west, otherwise an aged 
wooden-faced tenement, immediately westward 
of the house in flames, must have shared the 
same fate. To the great astonishment of all who 
witnessed the conflagration, no other building in 
the neighbourhood suffered the least injury. 
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It is a remarkable fact, that a fire similar in 
its circumstances and effects, occurred about three 
weeks after in the Trongate of Glasgow, which 
burnt down a large land called, from the number 
of small families who inhabited it, NoaK^s Ark^ 
besides other valuable property. 



OLD HOUSES IK THK LUCKJSNBOOTHS. 

In that part of the High Street termed the 
Luckenbootbs, and directly opposite to the an- 
cient prison-house, stood two lands of old houses, 
which on getting aged and crazy, were taken 
dowDy in the year 1811. They were wooden- 
faced tenements, and, according to ancient cus- 
tom, bad piazzas or booths below, supported by 
rade oaken pillars, similar in appearance to the 
old tenements opposite the Fountain Well. One 
of them was altogether demolished and renewed $ 
but the eastern tenement was only refreshed with 
a new front of stone-work, which makes it uni- 
form in outward appearance with the other. The 
respectable irm of Messrs ClappertonS| Mr ]Ko- 
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bert Kerr, and Messrs Girdwood and Thomson, 
Clothiers, now occupy the lower flats, as shops 
and warehouses. 

Byres^ Close, which runs down to the North 
Loch between these tenements, takes its name 
from the family of Byres of Coats near Edin- 
burgh, — a race of some account and possessed 
of considerable property in its time, but now ap- 
parently extinct, unless, as an antiquarian friend 
suggests, a few persons named Byres, living at 
the Water-of-Leith, are of that descent. Part 
of one of these houses was built in the year 1611, 
by Sir John Byres of Coats, and the property re- 
mained in the possession of his family till about 
the conclusion of that century. It then passed 
into other hands, as well as the landed property 
of Coats, for the family died out and all their 
possessions were dispersed ^ but these two pro- 
perties were afterwards united in one person, in 
a most remarkable manner, when the late Mr 
Walker of Coats took a principal share in re- 
building the old tenements in 1811, exactly two 
centuries after his predecessor in the Coats pro- 
perty had made himself a chief proprietor of the 
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hoose in qaestion. Sir Patrick Walker has now 
in bis possession the lintel of the ancient turn- 
pike stair, which, with its inscription ^' Blissit be 
God in all his Giftis,^' the date 1611, and the 
initials of the builders* names, is certainly one of 
the finest architraves we have met with in the 
course of our researches. 

The tenement west of Bjres* Close and most 
immediately opposite to the Tolbooth, is said to 
have been connected in its purposes with that 
building, when it was used as the meeting-place of 
the Scottish Parliament ^ and tradition does not 
scruple to affirm, that the Sovereign usually re- 
paired thither, to meet the Lords of the Articles 
and prepare himself for the duties of attending 
the national assembly. It is even said, that a 
bridge or arch passed across the street from the 
house to the Tolbooth, by which the monarch and 
bis attendants entered the hall, without the incon- 
venience of descending to, cross the street ^ and 
the marks of some such passage certainly did re- 
main, within our own remembrance upon both the 
buildings, as well as the doors facing each other in 
the prison and the house, both built up. The 



1 
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door in the latter occapied the situation of a cen- 
tral window in the second fiat of the edifice^ and 
that in the Tolbooth entered at a small closet 
behind the hall in which the Parliament wont^ 
formerly to assemble,— a closet which, in modem 
times, was the peculiar sanctum sanctorum of the 
Captain of the Jail, who occapied it as a sort of 
counting-room. 

We subjoin in a note the description from the 
title-deeds of the fourth flat of this mansion,* 
which was first the property of the Byres family, 
and was afterwards occupied by various persons 
of distinction. It has frequently been our won- 
der, how the great of the land cculd live in the 
fourth and fifth flats of wooden tenements, the 
various apartments of which, as occupied at pre- 



* ** Ane large fore chambrr with ane Stnddy, ii|ioii the 
South side of the said Turnpike, off the right hand of the 
£ntry, with ane Transe leading to the rest of the house, 
and a Kitchen on the west side of the said Transe, with ane 
hanging stair on the west side thereof divided into two 
rooms and the BackF-hall within ; and vpon the north side of 
the said chamber, with ane Summer diningoroom, on the 
west side of the samen, and Chamber of Dice within the 
said Back-hall, and Studdy on the east side thereof and 
JLoft aboTC the said Chamber of Dice and Back-hall aforc- 
•aid." . 
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gent by humble mechanics, seem confinecl and 
inconvenient to the last -degree, and present 
nothing to our eyes but an undistinguished con- 
fusion of small rooms, squalid, ruinous, and un- 
comfortable. Yet from this it Yvould appear, 
that our ancestors were accustomed to consider 
a small suite of such apartments perfectly ade- 
quate to all the necessities and even comforts 
of domestic life; as eadi of the vaiious rooms is 
here designated according to its particular pur- 
pose, and there is upon the whole a nearly com- 
plete set of these, according to even the refined 
notions of modern times. That the house opposite 
the Tolbooth was formerly one of the most fashion- 
able residences in Edinburgh, is testified by the 
circumstance of its having been occupied by such 
personages as Lord Con par. Lord Lindores, Sir 
William Purves of Woodhouslee, and Sir James 
Johnston of Wester-hall. The fourth flat already 
mentioned, was posessed by George Brown of 
G>alstoun, Esq., one of the most respectable 
landed proprietors in Haddington-shire and an 
Advocate. It was even his residence for some 
time after he was promoted to the bench. He 
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is mentioned in the title-deeds as living here in 
the year 1752. He was appointed a Lord of 
Session in 1756, and it was not till 1757, that he 
quitted it for a hetter mansion in the Castlehill. 
The property was bought by Robert Brace, Esq., 
of Kennet, an equally respectable Advocate, who 
afterwards became a Lord of Session y and he 
did not remove till 1762, when he sold it to 
Baillie Stoddart, afterwards Lord Provost of the 
City, whose town-politics made a great noise 
about fifty years ago. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in this house, a 
strange accident one morning befell him. It was 
at that time the custom for Advocates and no less 
for Judges, to dress themselves in gown, wig, and 
cravat, at their own houses, and to walk in a sort 
of state, thus rigged out, with their cocked hats 
in their hands, to the Parliament House. They 
usualy breakfasted early, and, when dressed, were 
in the habit of leaning over their parlour windows, 
for a few minates before St Giles^ bell sounded the 
starting peal of a quarter to nine, enjoying the 
agreeable morning air, and perhaps discussing the 
news of the day, or the debauches of the precede 
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iDg evening, with a neighbouring Advocate, on the 
opposite side of the alley. In this manner, the 
Advocates^ Close, or even one less hlled with the 
sons of Themis, would sometimes resemble a 
modern coffee-room more than any thing else. It 
so happened that one morning, while Lord Coal- 
stoun was preparing to enjoy his matutinal treat, 
two girls, who lived in the second flat above, were 
amusing themselves with a kitten, which, in 
thoughtless sport,they had swung over the window, 
by a cord tied round its middle, and hoisted for 
some time up and down,till the creature was getting 
rather desperate with its exertions. In this crisis, 
his Lordship popped his head out of the win- 
dow directly below that from which the kitten 
swung,— -little suspecting, good easy man, what a 
danger impended, like the sword of Dyonisius, over 
his head, hung, too, by a single — ^not hair^ His true, 
bat scarcely more responsible material — gartevj-^ 
when down came the exasperated animal at full 
career, directly upon his senatorial wig. No 
sooner did the giils perceive what sort of a land- 
ing place their kittei^ had found, than in terror 
and surprise, they began to draw it up ^ but this 
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measure wtis now too late, for along with the ani- 
mal, up also came the Judge^s wig, 6xed full in 
its determined talons. His Lordship^s surprise 
on finding his wig lifted off his head, was redouh* 
led, when, on looking up, he perceived it dang- 
ling its way upwards, without any means, visible 
to him, by which its motions might be accoun- 
ted for. The astonishment, the dread, the al- 
most awe of the Senator below, — the half mirth, 
half terror of the girls above, — together with the 
fierce and relentless energy of retention on the 
part of puss between, — altogether formed a scene 
to which language cannot do justice, but which 
George Cruikshank might perhaps embody with 
considerable effect, in one of those inimitable 
sketches which he is pleased to call Points of 
Humour. It was a joke soon explained and par- 
doned *y but assuredly the perpetrators of it did 
afterwards get many lengthened injunction firom 
their parents, never again to fish over the win- 
dow, with such a bait, for honest men^s wigs. 

The eastern tenement, which we have men- 
tioned as being renovated by a new front, former- 
ly was the lodging of Ad«m Bothw^U, Commw« 
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dator of Holyrood-house, who is lemarkable for 
having performed the marriage ceremony of 
Queen Mary and the detested and infamous Earl 
of Bothwell, according to the rites of the Protes- 
tant Church. This ecclesiastic was the grand- 
son of Richard Bothwell, Provost of Edinburgh 
in the reign of James III., and was grand-nephew 
of Richard Bothwell, and son of Francis Both- 
well, two of the Senator e$ Principes of the Court 
of Session at its institution in 1552. He was 
also a Lord of Session himself and the father of 
another Lord ^ — hence his epitaph in the Abbey 
Church of Holyrood-house, where he was buried, 

Nate senatoris magni, magne ipse senator, 
Magni senatoris, triplici laude, parens, &c. 

While Bishop oT Orkney, he embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Reformers 5 and having the property 
of the bishoprick in his own person, he exchanged 
the see for the Abbacy of Holyrood-house, whicli 
he held till his death in 1595. His son followed 
James VI. to England, and had the monastery of 
Holyrood-house, together with other lands, erect- 
ed into a temporal Lordship for hini, in 1670 \ 



J 
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when he became a peer under the title of Lord 
Halyrudhous. But the title has been dormant 
since the year 1655, and the family is now ex- 
tinct in the male line. 

At the back of the Conunendator^s house, there 
is a projection, on the top of which is a bartizan 
or flat roof, faced with three lettered stones. 
There is a tradition that Oliver Cromwell lived in 
this house, and used to come out and sit here, to 
view his navy on the Forth, of which, together 
with the whole coast, it commands a view j and if 
we consider that his guard-house was in the 
neighbouring alley called Dunbar's Close, there 
is every reason to give credit to the story, though 
it is in no shape authenticated or countenanced 
by history. 

These houses preserved, until their recent" re- 
novation, all the characteristics of that ancient 
mode of architecture, which has procured for the 
edifices constructed upon it, the dignified appel- 
lation of Mahogany Lands, Below were the 
Booths or Piazzas, once prevalent throughout the 
whole town, in which the merchants of the Laigh 
Shops or Cellars were permitted to exhibit their 
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goods to the passengers. The merchant himself 
took his seat at the head of the stair, and attend- 
ed to the wants of passing customers, frequently 
using those methods of attracting them which 
are ascrihed to Jin Vin and Dick Tunstall in 
the Fortunes of Nigel, hut softened hy the na- 
tional characteristic to a less obtrusive tone of 
solicitation. By the ancient laws of the Burgh, 
it was required that each of these merchants 
should be provided with " lang wappinis, sick 
as a spear or a Jeddart Staff," with which he 
was to sally forth and assist the Magistrates in 
time of need^ and this mode of putting down 
tul%ies and cleansing the causey^ — to use the ap- 
propriate expressions, certainly places the an- 
cient traders of the Scottish Capital above those 
of London, who, if we are to believe the novel 
alluded to, rather loved to strike in and enjoy a 
street tumult, than to array themselves as minis- 
ters of peace for its suppression. 

This house could also boast of that distinguish- 
ed feature in all ancient wooden structures, z,fore 
itatry an antiquated convenience, happily now al- 
most extinct, consisting of a flight of steps ascend- 
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ing from the pavement to the second flat of the 
mansion and protruding a considerable way into 
the street. Great nuisances as these appear to 
modem eyes, it is probable that if such of them 
as remain, retained a// their former characteris- 
tics, the present fastidious generation would con- 
sider them much more worthy of their horror and 
aversion. What will or readers think, when they 
are informed, that under these projections our 
ancestors kept their swine P Yes ! we can as- 
sure them, outside stairs was formerly but a 
term of outward respect for what were as fre- 
quently denominated swines'* crinves j and the 
rude inhabitants of these narrow mansions were 
permitted, through the day, to stroll about the 
" Hie Gait," seeking what they might devour 
among the heaps of filth which then encumbered 
the street,* as bam door fowls are at the present 



* Edinbnrgh was not in this respect worse than other 
European citie& Paris, at least, was equally disgusting. 
Rigord, who vkoXe in the twelfth century, tells us, that the 
King standing one day at the window of his palace near 
the S^eine, and observing that the dirt thrown up by the car- 
riages produced a niost offensive stench, resoWed to remedy 
this intolerable nuisance by causing the streets to be paTcd. 
For a long time, swine wei:e permitted to wallow in them ; 
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day suffered to go abroad in country towns ^ and, 
like them, (or like the town-geese of Mussel- 
burgh, which to this day are privileged to feed 
upon the race-ground,) the sullen porkers were 
regularly called home in the evening by their 
respective proprietors. 

These circumstances will be held as sufficient 
evidence, notwithstanding all the enactments for 
the ** policy of biggingis" and " decoring the 
tonnes," that the stranger's constant reproach of 
the Scots for want of cleanliness, was not alto- 
gether unmerited. Xet, to show that our cotm- 
trymen did not utterly lack a taste for ornament 
and a desire of making a decent appearance be- 
fore strangers, let it be recollected, that on every 
occasion of a public procession, entry of a Sove- 



till the young Philip, being killed by a fall from bis bone, 
from a sow running between its legs, an order was issued 
tbat no swine sbould in future run about tbe street The 
monks of the Abbey of St Anthony remonstrated fiercely 
against this order, alleging that the prevention of the saint's 
swine firom enjoying the liberty of going where they pleased, 
was a want of respect to their patron. It was therefore 
fooad necessary to grant them the privilege of wallowing in 
the dirt without molestation, requiring the monks only to 
torn them out with bells about their necks. 
T 
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tion in the other. The Hon. Henry Erskins, 
who frequently noted him, nsed to say that he had 
more of the air of the shop ahout him, than any 
man he saw walk upon the street. Indeed, the 
nest does not more truly take its roundness £rom 
the hreast of the hird, nor the shell its form fimm 
the shape of the snail, than did poor Thomas 
Bryce his figure from the proportions of his 
shop. 

We will conclude our account of this old tene- 
ment, with the description of its situation finom 
the Title-deeds. It is called '' all and haill that 
Lodging or Timber Land, lying in the burgh of 
Edinburgh, on the north side of the High Street 
thereof, forgainst the place of the Tolbooth, com- 
monly called the Poor folks^ Purses." The lat- 
ter place was a part of the northern wall of the 
Prison, and derived its name from a curious cir- 
cumstance. It was formerly the custom for the 
privileged Beggars, called Blue-Gowns^ to as- 
semble in the Palace- Yard, where a small dona- 
tion from his Majesty was conferred on each of 
them \ after which they moved in procession up 
the High Street, till they came to this spot, where 
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the Magistrates weze bound to g^ve each a 
leathern purse, -with a small piece of money ) and 
as soon as they had got their alms, they, went 
into the High Church to hear sermon. 



COVENANT CLOSE. 

At the bottom of this close is a house, (now 
occupied as a tavern,) in one of the rooms of which 
the Solemn League and Covenant was placed, in 
1640, to receive the signatures of the people. The 
close derived its name from this circumstance* 

This bouse, which terminates the close, and has 
a fine exposure to the south, consists of seven 
storeys (accessible by a common stair) all of 
which seem to have been respectable residences 
in former times. The second flat was the pro- 
perty of Lord Ale moor, a most distinguished ora- 
tor and dignified judge,* who, while he lived here, 
kept a carriage and a complete establishment of 
household servants, though the mansion only con- 

♦ Appointed to the bench 1759— died 1776. 



8&sts of five rooms, a kitchen, and seoileTy* The 
ifitemal appearance of the bouse is extremelj 
fine, and exhibits many beaatiful decorations* 
The ancient comfortable system of panelling 
here predominates in all its glory ; and it is 
peculiarly gratifying to observe, that the whole 
house is preserved, in these latter days, by the 
present respectable tenant, in a state worthy of 
its ancient condition. 

The third floor was formerly occupied by — 
Murray, Esq., of Cberrytrees ^ and the upper 
flat was, in 1754, possessed jointly by Messrs 
Macqueen and Veitcb, advocates, afterwards bet- 
ter known as Lords Braxfield and EUiock. 



THE BLACK TUBNFIKE. 

This ancient edifice stood at the head of 
Peebles Wynd, upon the spot now occupied by a 
haberdashery-shop, called the Gallery ofFashum, 
Tradition assigned to it the most distant anti- 
quity, and affirmed that it was built by King 
Kenneth, the extirpator of the Ficts, and that it 
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had been at one period the residence of Bobert 
Brace ^ but ibe laborious and accurate Maitland 
discovered, chat it had only been built by George 
Bobertson, a burgess of Edinburgh, in the year 
1461. Even, however, supposing this to be the 
true date, the Black Turnpike must have been 
nearly a century older than any other existing 
tenement in the city; It was taken down, in or- 
der to perfect the plans of the South Bridge 
Street, in 1788. 

Though partly defaced by a false wooden front, 
it was easy to be discerned, that this was nearly 
the most sumptuous building in Edinburgh. It 
was of great height and extent ; and, besides one 
fine front to the High Street, had another looking 
into Peebles Wynd, which contained three com- 
mon stairs, connecting with the different depart- 
ments ef the tenement. 

It contained a small apartment, 15 feet square 
and 8 feet high, with a window to the street^ in 
which the unfortunate Mary was confined for one 
night after the battle of Carberry Hill. This 
fact is perfectly authentic. She was conveyed 
fdimg the streets by her rebellious subjects, to 
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be gazed upon by the incensed, mob, who, from 
their windows and fore-stairs, railed at her with 
the most despiteful language \ and was lodged in 
the Provost's house, under a strong guard, but 
without a single female attendant to wait upon 
her* In the utmost disgust and dejection, she 
was left to her rest \ but in the morning a new 
scene of misery awaited her ^ for when she look- 
ed out of her window, the first object presented 
to her sight was a banner, whereon was painted 
the murdered Damley laid under a tree, and the 
young prince upon his knees, with these words 
proceeding oat of his mouth, " Judge and revenge 
my cause, O Lord !"— upon sight of which she 
burst into tears, and calling upon the people who 
were gazing upon her from the streets, she said, 
" Good people, either satisfy your cruelty and 
hatred by taking away my miserable life, or re- 
lieve me from the bands of such inhuman and 
villainous traitors !" Some of the crowd then 
relented, and were about to fly to arms in her 
favour, when she was removed to Holyrood- house 
by the rebel lords, who soon appeased the popu^ 
lace by promising her liberty, though they did 
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not the less rigoroas]y determine next day upon 
immuring her in Lochleven Castle. This was, 
therefore, the last day of her hrief and unhappy 
reign. 

The Provost, to whom the house at this time 
belonged, was Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar, 
who held his office anno 1567 — 8. 

Before the demolition of the property in 1788, 
there was a nightly auction of books in one of 
the shops fronting the street, which Robert Burns 
was in the habit of attending almost every even- 
ing daring his stay in Edinburgh. 



THE HOBSE WTND. 

Beitore the erection of the South Bridge, the 
Horse Wynd was the best access to the City 
from the southern districts, and was then a place 
of fashionable resort. Many respectable people 
and even noblemen had their residences in it, as 
most of the houses, which are spacious and well 
built, testify to this day, though the place is now 
completely degraded by the intrusion of the 
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volgar. About the middle of tlie wynd, on the west ! 
side, there is a sumptuous edifice, once the town- 
mansion of the Earl of Galloway, subsequently 
possessed by Baron Stuart of the Exchequer, 
who, in his time, kept the most splendid establish- 
ment in town, and finally occupied by a respect- 
able medical practitioner, the late Dr Nathan 
Spens. The lobby of this hcnse is pared with 
marble, and the whole structure is upon a scale' of 
corresponding magnificence.— -Farther down, upon 
the opposite side, there is another lofty and well 
built edifice (No 6), the northern wing of whieh 
was possessed by Lord Kennet. Here that gen- 
tleman resided for some years before his death, 
in a style of elegance suitable to the rank and 
dignity of , the ancient family which he represent- 
ed* His Lordship^s coach-house and stable were 
situated in the alley behind, from which there 
was an entry to the menial parts of the he«se. 
The various flats are now occupied by Mr John 
Fotbes, Bookbinder, and Mr David Webster, 
Printer. Lord Kennet had formerly lived in 
Saiiiie^s Landy a large house near the head of 
the G»wgate and almost opposite to the Ma^Men 
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Chapel, which was at no remote period considezed 
a Bio^t respectable abode. Provost Laurie,* who 
succeeded Lord Kennet in this house, occupied it 
about forty years ago. He kept a carriage and 
had his coach-bouse in the chse* 



THE HOUSE 
IN WHICH HSKRT BBOUGKAM WAS BOBIT. 

The birth and existence of this illustrious ora- 
tor depended upon a chance circumstance, which 
will strike every one with wonder. The father of 
Mr Brougham, it is well known, was proprietor of 
Brougham Hall and a fine estate in the north of 
England, which still form the patrimony of the 
family. He was about to be mavried to a lady 
in his own neighbourhood, to whom he was pas* 
nonately attached, and every preparation bad been 
made for their nuptials, when, to Mr Broughant^s 
great grief, his mistress died. To beguile him- 



* ProToet XAurie wi|s an Apothecary* and i» remarkable 

forbaTing been Provost of the City, at the memorable peri- 
od when the New Town was fevnded in 1767* 
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WOBK-TABS AND HOUSX OV BBODIZ, 
THE HOtTSEBBEAKEB. 

William Bbobie, who was executed at 
Edinborgh on the 1st of October, 1788, resided 
in that close on the south side of the Lawnmar- 
kety which still bears his name. His work-shop 
and yard are now possessed by Mr Giles, Wright 
and Upholsterer. To this yard, it is said, his 
body was conveyed, immediately on being cut 
down, by his workmen } who were instructed to 
use all their endeavours to procure re-animation, 
-—which they did, it is also affirmed by some, 
mth effect. But these are reports which it 
would be difficult to authenticate. 

Brodie's house is to be found in its original 
state, first door up a turnpike stair in the south 
east comer of a small court near the foot of the 
close. The outer, door is remarkable for its cur- 
ious, elaborate workmanship. The house is well 
built, and the rooms exhibit'some decorations of 
taste* The principal apartment, of which the 
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ceiling is xemarkablj high, contains a large 
panel-painting of the Adoration of the Wise 
Men, and has an uncommonly, large arched Tvin- 
dow to the west. The house is now occupied 
by William Christie, a decent carpenter j while 
the fiat above, once the abode of Miss Grace 
Barclay, who kept a boarding school for young 
ladies, is possessed by Mr Thomas Heriet, 
Linen-draper, Lawnmarket. 



MDJUS JOAlSrSIS PATEBSOiri. 

In the " Selecta Poemata*^ of Dr Pitcaim, we 
find a distich ** In sedes Joan. Patersoni,^' to the 
following effect : — 

" Cam Tlctor Indo, Scotis qui propnn, esfet^ 
" Ter tres victores post redimitos avos, 

** Patersonus, humo tunc educebat in altnm 
** Hanc, quae 'viclores tot tulit una, domus." 

which may be thus translated, ** in the year 
when Patersone won the prize in golfing, a game 
peculiar to the Scotch, in which his ancestors 
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had nine times gained the same distinction, he 
raised this lofty house from the ground, — a vic- 
tory more honourable than all the rest.^^ To 
this a note of illustration is found at the 258th 
page of the 1st volume of Gilbert Stuart's 
" Edinburgh Magazine and Review,"* publish- 
ed 1774, — to the following effect. " This seems 
the least spirited of all the epigrams of Fitcaim. 
It has the good fortune to be recorded in gold 
letters on the house itself, near the foot of the 
Canongate, almost opposite to Queensberry 
House. It is probable that what the Doctor 
meant as a jest, Patersone believed to be a ser- 
ious panegyric." 

Tradition gives a somewhat different colour to 
this circumstance. Among many stories which 
we have heard related, the following seems the 
most probable. During the residence of the 
Duke of York in Edinburgh, of which we have 
already given a sketch, that prince frequently 
resorted to Leith Links, in order to enjoy the 
sport of golfing, of which he was very fond. 

* The cnrious critique upon Pitcaim's '* Poemata,** to 
wbich we allude, is said to haye been written by liord Hailei. 
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TwD English noblemen, who followed hii comt^ 
And who boasted of their expertness in goliiig, 
wete one day debating the question with his 
Royal Highness, whether that amusement wei« 
pecnliaf to Scotland* or England 5 and. having 



* GMug if ftn attmawmt of contidflmble aatiquity in 

Scotland, and was the object of a statute in the reign of 
James II, (1457), enacting, ** That fute-ball and golfe bt 
atterly cryed down," became^ it would sfftsur, these amine- 
ments interfered with the practice of archery, which the 
polidy of die Scotirii Kiag endeatettred to eaeomage, for 
the sake of better competing with the English archers, 
80 formidable by their expertness in the Use of the bbw. 
dtaries the First was fond of golfing, abd, dmring his visit 
of 1642, was engaged in a game on £eith Xiinks, when the 
news of the Irish rebellion reached him ; v^ch strikli^ 
him with consternation, he instantly left the ground in his 
carriage, and next day proceeded to liOndon. His son 
James was eqaally fond of the sport, and frequently flayed 
on licith I«ink8 ; which was the 'principal resort of golfers, 
long befi»e the Bnrgh Mtiir became fit for the game^ 
James was also mnch attached to tennis, which was then a 
more fashionable amusement than golfing, though it has 
latterly given place. — ^The common called Craigentinny, a 
piece of waste ground which once skirted the bteach opposite 
Seafield Toll-Bar, and is now entirely washed away by the 
sea, was likewise a great resort of golilers during the seTcii*- 
teenth century. l%e I^ogans of Restalrig had a piece of 
ground, near their seat at Lochend, appropriated to their own 
aniusement ; to which the inhabitants of Canongate, and 
the courtiers in latter times, were in the habit of reiNiiring, 
after the possessions of the above family were forfeited. 
There is a tradition preserved among the descendants of the 
tJ 
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some difficulty in coming to an issue on the sub- 
ject, it was proposed to decide the question by 
an appeal to the game itself^ the Englishmen 
agreeing to rest the legitimacy of their national 
pretensions as golfers, together with a large sum 
of money, on the result of a match, to be played 
with his Royal Highness and any Scotchman he 
could bring forward. The Duke, whose great 
aim at that time was popularity, thinking this no 
bad opportunity both for asserting his claims to 
the character of a Scotchman, . and for flattering 
a national prejudice, immediately accepted the 
challenge ^ and, in the meantime, caused dili- 
gent inquiry to be made, as to where the most 
efficient partner could be found. The person re- 
commended to him for this puipose was a poor 
man, named John Patersone, a shoemaker, who 

. liOgans, who are considerable proprietors in Berwickshire, 
that Halbert Lrogan, one of the last of tbe race who resided 
in the neighbourhood of his ancient patrimonial territory, 
was one day playing here, when a messenger summoned 
him to attend the PriTy-Council. Despising this, and being 
also heated by bis game, he used some despiteful language to 
the officer, who instantly went to court and reported the same ; 
and a warrant being then issued by the incensed council- 
lors, on a charge of high treason, he was obliged to throw 
down his club, mount a fleet horse, and fly to England. 
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was not only the best golf-player of his day, but 
whose ancestors had been equally celebrated 
from time ImmemoriaL On the matter beiog 
explained to him, Patersone expressed great un- 
willingness to enter into a match of such conse- 
quence ; but, on the Duke encouraging him, he 
promised to do his best.— The match was played, 
in which the Duke and his humble partner were 
of course victorious , and the latter was dismiss- 
ed with a reward corresponding to the importance 
of his service — being an equal share of the stake 
played for. With this money he immediately 
built a comfortable house in the Canongate, in 
the wall of which the Duke caused a stone to be 
placed, bearing the arms of the family of Pater- 
sone, surmounted by a crest and motto, appropri- 
ate to the distinction which its owner had ac- 
quired as a golfer.* 

DrPitcaim, who would naturally take an inter- 
est in- this transaction, appears to have commemo- 

* In the first edition, we gave a version of this story 
somewhat different from the above, which we now adopt in 
preference, We are chiefly indebted for it to a brief but 
satis&ctory ** SBstorical Account of the Game of Gol^" 
lately printed by the Leith Club of Golfers, for the use of 
their own Society. 
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iikted John Patersone^s achievement, by the $tan- 
2ft whioh we bate quoted. The plain flat slab 
tipon which the epigram was engraved, is still to 
be seen in the front-wall of the second flat of the 
hoose ^ though the gilding mentioned in the note 
is now gone. Under the distich there is placed 
a singular motto, vtS6.y ** I hate no person/' 
which, as it proves to be an anagramatical trans- 
position of the letters contained in the words 
" John Patersone,'' leaves no room for doubt as 
to the name of the hero who figures in the se- 
veral legends to which the fact in question has 
given rise** 

The coat of arms alluded tof is placed near the 
top of the house, and bears"— three pelicans vul- 
ned-^on a chief three mullets-^Crest— a dexter 
hand grasping a golf-club-— Motto, '* jPot and 



* Lord Hailes, in hit lUnstntion of Pitcaim, takes no 
notice of this anagram, finding it, we suppose, perfectly un- 
intelligible, and not haying access to the tradition by which 
its meaning came to onr knowledge. 

t " The Patersons^ designed of Dalkeith of old, carried 
three pelicans feeding their yonng, or, in nests, vert, with a 
chief, azure, charged with moUets argent.** NifbeVa Her^ 
aldn/y Edinburgh, 172J8, pi 362. 
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BUicKraiABS^ wTin>. 

This distinguished allej existed in the year 
1250f when King Alexander the Second gran- 
ted it to the Dominican Monks of the monastery 
which he at that time founded upon a spot ad- 
jacent to the present High School.* It does not 
appear, howeyer, to have then heen more than a 
mere passage hetween the Cdwgate and the 
High Street ^ for he gives the monks permission 
to huild houses on it for their support } which 



* ** King Alexander granted to the Blackfrian a street 
called at present Blackfriars' Wynd, * com transitu ejasdem, 
qoi didtnr Le VentUe, ita quod dicti ftatres, in pnedicta 
platea sen transitu qui dicitnr Le Venelle, possint, secnndam 
quod Tidebitnr eis ezp^ens, domos ant ssdificia construere 
ant sedificare,' " Mr RoucVb Edition of Keith*$ Cata- 
logue^p. 441. 

The Ycnnel here mentioned, which of course must haTe 
been what is at present denominated the High School 
Wjfnd, Maitland, with characteristic stupidity, renders as a 
street cro$mg the wynd, instead of leading towards iL ^ 

The distinction between domos construere and wdifidm 
(Bdjficare ceitainlj indicates that the former were at that 
time constructed in a ytsj simple manner and not of stone* 
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demonstrates that it was not previously lined 
with buildings. 

A remarkable incident took place at the head 
of Blackfriars^ Wynd in the year 1668. As 
Sbarpe, Archbishop of St Andrew's, was sitting 
in his coach, waiting for the Bishop of Orkney, 
who was coming down to him from the house 
which Sharpe then inhabited, (a tenement called 
the Bishop's Land, burnt down in 1815,*) and 
just as the latter was approaching the vehicle, 
whilst the Archbishop was blessing the people in 
the street, one Mitchell, a presbyterian enthusi- 
ast, aimed a pistol at the Primate, which missed 
him, but shot his companionf in the arm and 



* This house had a Ihuzcd balcony where these Pre- 
lates used to sit and bless the Parliament as it [lassed dop- 
ing its Ridmgt, The cornices of the rooms had been gilt, 
and it was otherwise a splendid mansion. 

t There is something exceedingly wild and poetical in 
Law's account of this person's death. He says, •* This year, 
1676, Mr Hinniman was cut off by a strange death. At the 
first when the bishops took place in Scotland in the year 
1662, he declared himself much against them, yet afterward 
he inclined to that syd, and was made bishop of Orkney ; 
and being in his house there, he goes up one night to his 
chamber, where he was heard to make a noise and din upon 
the floor, his hat cast to one place, his cap he used on his 
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gioin with no fewer than five balls. The assas- 
sin Bsd y the gates of the city were shut ^ and a 
strict search for him was instituted, but without 
effect. About six years after, the Archbishop 
thought he recognised in a man who eyed him 
narrowly, the features of the villain, and order- 
ing him to be seized, a pistol was found upon 
his person, k>aded with three balls» He was ex- 
amined before the l^ivrj Council, and upon his 
life being assured to him, he confessed bis guilt ^ 
but on being brought before the Court of Justi- 
ciary, and requbed to adhere to that confession, 
he refused, and had the resolution to persist in 
his denial, even under the application of the tor- 
ture, till he fainted through extremity of pain. 
He was then sent as a prisoner to the Bass 
Rock, where he remained two years. On a future 
occasion^ when the Scotish ministry wished to 
strike terror into the Covenanters, he was again 

head to aoother, and his gown abont him torn in pieces. 
His wife caused bring him down, and laid him in another 
room npon a bed, where he expressed himself tbu% Some^ 
thing came between me and my lights and in a few dayes 
he died langoisbing. Oh it*s a dangeroQs thing to sin against 
lighL" Memorialise p. lOL 
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brought to town^ and fiaftttyy mftior a second trial, 
he "was condemned and ezeonted. Mitchell's 
fate has been canted about by Axnot, as one ti 
the most £agitious instances of the perversion of 
justice upon record, and the wretched man has 
even been incorporated with the Cameronian 
Martyrologyj but, if we are to believe Sir 
George Mackenzie, his jadges considered them- 
selves justified in retracting their promise, <» 
the grounds that he had contumaciously resiled 
from his confession. 

BlackfriaM' Wynd is teiminaked at the north- 
em extremity by a large land fronting to. the 
High Street.* In the second flat of this house, 
(first door up stairs, right haod,) there once 
lived a very distingaished lady,— the widow of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, who suffered in 1747. 
Lady Lovat died here in 1796, at the age of 
eighty six, after having survived her husband 
nearly half a century. 

Of the inhabitant of this house, we beg to 
relate an anecdote, upon the testimony of an 

• Bornt down, Febraary 182& 
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article in the Qnazierly.Bcview liipoii the *^ Cul- 
loden Papers,^' knovm to have been written by 
Sir Walter Sootty— anairti^e, we may obsenre, 
which, while it contaiins the best account of the 
Highknds of Scothmd ever presented to the pub- 
lic^ is dzstiBgiiisfaed by all the customary graces 
of its author's singularly fascinating style. 

^* Lord liovat's iastwifey though nearly re- 
lated to the £umly of Argyll, was treated by him 
with so much cruelty, that the interference of 
her rektioiis became necessary. We have heard 
that a lady, the intimrttte firiend of her youth, 
was instructed to visit Lady Lovat, as if by ac- 
cident, to al»ertain the truth of those rumours 
concerning her husband^s conduct, which had 
leached the ears of her family. She was re- 
ceived by Lord Lovat with an extravagant affec- 
tation of welcome, and with many assurances of 
the happeaess his lady would receive &om seeing 
her. The chief then went to the lonely tower 
^ which Lady Lovat was secluded without de- 
c^t elothei^, and even without sufficient nourish- 
ment. He laid a dress before her becoming her 
r^k, commanded her to pat it on, to appear, and 
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to receive ber Mend a& if she were the mistiess 
of the house in which she was in fact a naked 
and half-starved prisoner. And such was the 
strict watch which he maintained, and the ter- 
ror which his charact^ inspired, that the visitor 
durst not ^k, nor Lady Lovat communicate^ any 
thing respecting her real situation. It was, how« 
ever, ascertained by other meana,^ and a separa- 
tion took place." Quab. Bkv. Vol. XIV. p. 326. 
Lord Lovat maxried Miss Fiimrose Campbell, 
in order to secure the Argyll interest, of which, 
in his dark and nefiELrious courses, he stood in 
the greatest need. He had one son by her, the 
Hon. Mr Campbell Fraser of Lovat, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate, on the death of his elder 
brother, the amiable General Fraser.— -She was 
a coarse-mannered, homely woman, and so ill-na- 
tured that evei^ body hated her.* Her hus- 
band's bad treatment had not broken her spirit, 
but perhaps rather tended to increase her natu* 
ral irritability and suUenness. 8he once paid a 
visit to Mrs Campbell of Monzie, at Inveraw^ 

* AvefydiffiBient chancier of this ambigaons lady will 
be fovnd in the second Tokme of tkk woi^ 
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where being desired to sit down on a bunker 
seat in a window, she said, in a highly offended 
tone, ^^ Wad ye gar me sit in a seat like that !'' 
and took a piodigions pet, which lasted during 
the visit. — Lady Lovat lived two years on eggs, 
firom fear of poison, and at last narrowly escaped 
the fate which ^sfae apprehended. Her grand- 
son, a boy of thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
who resided with her in Edinburgh, taking some 
offence, bought arsenic, which be put into the 
porridge which usually constituted her ladyship^s 
supper. Feeling unwell that night, she did not 
eat any, but gave the dish to the Honourable 
Mrs Elphinstone, who lived with her as an hum- 
ble companion. She eat of it, was taken ill, and 
died, though Mr Wood, the Surgeon, tried all 
he could to save her. The boy who perpetrated 
this wicked action, lamented the result with 
many tears, for he was fond of Mrs Elphinstone, 
though he wished to destroy her mistress. He 
was sent to sea.— Lady Lovat used to say to her 
son, when he frowned at any contradiction she 
give him, ^^ Oh, callaot, dinna gloom that gate— 
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ye look sae like your grandfiitlier P'*— She died 
of a cancer, and her body, Hmt some reason or 
other, was kept a long time,— so long as even to 
alarm the Old-Town noses of the nei^hours. 
Old Miss Hepburn of Humbie, who lived in the 
same tenement, remonstrated vehemently, and 
made no scruple of wondering *^ what they 
war keepin' her sae lang for— stinking a* the 
stair !''— though one might have expected the 
delicacy of the old lady's sensations to be by no 
means acute, after a residence of thirty years in 
a common stair in Blackfriars** Wynd. A witty 
tailor, who nestled in the garret, and who yet 
was not beyond reach of the anooyance, drily re- 
marked to Miss Hepburn, that *^ Lady Lovat 
had been but a stinkM madamf a' her life, and 
could na be expected to mend noo 1''^^ 

The first house down the Wynd, on the left 
hand, was formerly a Roman Catholic Chapel, and 
is supposed to have existed so £ur back, as even 

* It is Twy remarkable tkat Iioid Bjion's mother nied to 
addren her md, npon nmilar bccasioni^ in words neaiiy to 
tkeMmedfecL 

t Meaning a piovd and stingy dame. 
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the time of the Befoimation. Certain it is, that 
it was bunit down about the middle of the seven- 
teenth centrMXjf while the troops of Oliver Crom- 
well possessed the town** 

A little farther down, on the right hand, is 
the main entry of a house to which there is ano- 
ther access by Strichen's Close. This is the 
house already mentioned, as the residence of the 
Earl of Morton, and afterwards that of Provost 
Grieve* Over the door^ is a plain shield, sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and supported by two 
unicorns couchanii which insignia, however, have 
no cmmection with the armorial distinctions of 
the Earl of Morton. 

A few yards further down, on the left band, is 
a house with a spiral common stair -, which was 
burnt down in the year 1791 . Over the door is a 
stone with this inscription, '^ pax intbantibus, 



* The fore tenement to the street, which we haye al- 
ready mentioned as the residence (two hundred and twenty 
years ago) of Lord President Fentonbams, formed part of 

the entailed property of Sir Clerk of Pennycnik, and 

was the town-mansion of ^hat family during the greater 
port of the last century. 
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— SALUS KXEtJWTiBus,"*— Peace to iKose Tvho 
enter— Salvation to those i? ho go out,— also, 
** Nisi Dominus Fnistra,*^ the motto of the City 
arms, and the common legend, ** Blissit be the 
Lord in all bis giftis/' In the accoant of the 
burning of this house, inserted in the Scots 
Magazine for 1791, p. 150, it is mentioned that 
the date upon the house was 1619. But no date 
is now perceptible upon the building. 

Near the middle of the wynd, east side, bear- 
ing the number 32, is a large, old, wooden-front- 
ed tenement, the upper flat of which was long oc- 
cupied as a Roman Catholic Chapel, before the 
erection of the present handsome building in 
Broughton Street. This seems to have always 
been a religious house, as we discern over the door 
of the stair, the sabred inscription, *^ misekere 
MEi, DEUS,^' The date, now almost obliterated, 
is 1616. The old Chapel, which enters from the 
third landing-place, by a door of such undis- 
tinguished humility, as Presbyterianism itself 



* The Hon. Henry Enkine made these words the sub- 
ject of one of hit wittiest but grossest ^uiu. 
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could neither envj nor condemn, is now used 
as a school for the children of Catholics^ of whom 
there is, in this quarter of the town, a vast num- 
ber, on account of the predominance of Irish popu- 
lation in the Cowgate and neighbourhood. The 
interior of the chapel is preserved in its original 
state, and the pew is yet shown, in which the pre- 
sent King of France and his attendants usually 
sat, when they attended mas^ here, during their 
residence at Holyrood-house. Behind the hum- 
ble altar, which also still remains, there is a 
coarse painting of St Andrew on the cross. — ^The 
priest of this establishment lived in the flat be- 
low, and there b a secret stair of communication, 
by which he could enter the Chapel, without com- 
ing in contact with the congregation, who ascend- 
ed by the common stair. Below his house, and 
first door np stairs, was the residence of Miss 
Oliphant of Gask* Her name is still upon the 
door-plate, though the house is now inhabited by 
a respectable old lady named Miss Findlater, who 
was a companion of the former, and to whom it 
was bequeathed, in life-rent, upon Miss Olipbant^s 
demise. In the cellar under Miss Oliphant^s flat. 
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li?e4 in former times «n eccentric old woman cal- 
led H^n Kirshefif who sold poultry and eggs, 
was a violent Roman Catholic, and spaed far" 
tunes. While ber character somewhat resem- 
bled that of the Sybil in Virgil, her habitation 
might recal to some fancies the Uoes of the Bo- 
man poet, descriptive of that singular being^s 
abode,— 

" Spelmica fiA, Tastoqae immanw hiato, 

" Scmpea* tnta ' teaebiis 

** Qaam super hand nllse poterant impane Tolantes 
<* Tendere iter pennis, taiu lese habitis atrif 
** FanciboB efiiuidens rapera ad ooaTCxa ftrebat. *' 

On the other side of the wynd, a little farther 
down, bearing the number 55, is a large stone 
iandj the upper flat of which was also a Roman 
Catholic Chapel and is now a school. The dis- 
graceful mobs of 1779, plundered and destroyed 
the furniture of this humble place of worship. 
Bishops Geddes, Hay, and Cameron successively 
occupied the flat below, as a dwelling-house, con- 
tent to exercise their vocation in this obscure and 
disagreeable comer, remote from the notice of the 
world. Altogether, when we view these humble 
establishments, the dernier resorts^ as they ap- 
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pear to have been, of ^ Old Giant Pope *' in the 
days of his gteatest infirmity, we wonder at the 
persecutions, the reyilings, and the serious cal- 
amities, with which the protestants of the last age 
thought fit to visit their prostrate and unoffending 
enemy. 

One of the most striking instances of the de- 
basement in modem times of the ancient palaces 
of Edinburgh, is presented in the ruinous abode 
of Cardinal Beatoun,* situated at the bottom of 

* *' David Bethune, tbiid son to Jokn Betbvne of Bal- 
foor and Cllzabeth Monepennie, was Arch. Bishop of St 
Aadrew'a, Biihop of MirepoiK in France, and Cardinal de 
Monte Celio, Legatus natus et Legaiua a htere to the Pope, 
ts was his vncle Dr James. AJso see more of him in tne 
Hemoirs of the B. B. and Arch-Bishops of St Andrew^ 
G. M. He fewed out the lands of Kilrinnie to his Nephew 
John Bethune of Balfonr and repaired the Hall of Balfoar, 
where his name and coat of armour is, and is difierent from 
his paternal Coat only in the Crest' and Motto, the Crest be- 
ing a crosier and the motto Intentio^ whereas his undo Bfr 
James the Ardi-Bishop bis motto is Miscrecardia, He 
was a great man, did great things, was Ambassador to King 
James Y., in France concerning his marriages first and last, 
as Historians do abundantly witness;. He was serious 
and violent for bis religion, knowing no better. For bis 
death, it was never justified by any rational Christian. In 
short fait bomo superbo ingenio natos ; also tbcre was never 
any good account of any who was accessary to bis Murder. 
—He was murdered at St Andrew's Castle, 29th May 1$45.^ 
Macfarlane M. S, Adv. Lib. vol Lp. 7. 8. 
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Blackfrlars' Wy nd, on the east side.* One front 
of this building faces to the lane, and another to 
the Cowgate, thus fbrming the two contiguous 
sides of a quadrangle > and a small court-yard 
within gives access, by two flights of steps, to 
the different departments of the edifice. The 
exterior angle presents a turret, which forms a 
picturesque object in the view from the High 
School Wynd. 

The lower flats of this extensive building are 
arched over with strong stone-work, and it was 
found some years ago, when one of the arches 
was removed in order to substitote a common 
ceiling, that between the arch and the floor above, 
there was a deep layer of sand closely beat, 
^hich on being taken out amounted to several 
cart-loads. This substantial deafening seems to 
have been customary in houses of strength and 



* . Lindsay, in his Chronicles, says, upon the occasion of 
the four Ijords-tutors of James V., claiming four vacant 
■benefices, of which Lord Angus took three, (which happened 
the year after the King took the government into his own 
hands,) ** Bot Bischope James Beatoun, who was the feird 
Lord, remaintd still in Edinburgh in his owen ludging, 
quhUk he biggit in the freiris Wynd, for he micht not pass 
cut of the town, becans he was chancellour for the tyme.*' 
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importance in former times, when the dangers of 
foreign invasion compelled our ancestors to place 
all their valuables in places that ivere proof 
against fire and military rapine. Over the main 
entry to the inner court-yard, there is a large 
stone, on which appear to be cut the armorial 
bearings of Cardinal Beatoun, now much defaced. 

To render this house still more interesting, 
we need only mention, that, till within the last 
hhj years, it was the town-mansion of the Haw- 
tbomden family, and has probably been honoured 
by the residence of our great Scotish poet and 
historian, William Drummond. 

Opposite to the GardinaPs bouse, on the west 
side of the wynd, formerly stood the episcopal 
chapel, built in 1722 by Baron Smith, and usually 
called Baron Smithes Chapel. It was demolished 
in 1822. Though a building by no means re- 
markable for beauty or even neatness of architec- 
ture, it was rendered,we may almost say classical, 
by being the place in which Dr Johnson and 
James Boswell attended public worship, while in 
Edinburgh, August 18, 1775. 
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The following is hambly acknowledged to be 
little better than a meagre catalogae of ancient 
respectable residences, as, throagh defect of in- 
formation, no anecdotes or other memontbUui 
can be attached to them. They are thns classed 
under one head, in order to save the room which 
they so little deserve. 

The large white hoose to the westward of the 
Reservoir in the Castle Hill, was erected about 
the year 1760, by John Davibsok, Esq. of 
Haltree, was long occupied by him, and left at 
his decease to his partner Mr Hugh Warrender. 
It was built by James Brown, architect, who 
founded Brown's Square and George's Square. 

Two ancient spinsters, daughters of Lord Gray, 
lived in a house in Pipe's Close, first below the 
Reservoir, on the left hand side of the Close. 

The large self-contained house at the bottom of 
Webster's^ Close, opposite to the Reservoir, was 
built by Db Alexander Webster, a celebrated 
divine, who, in 1755, took the first correct census 
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of the popalation of Scotland, founded the excel- 
lent institation for the benefit of the Widows' of 
the Clergy, aaid was the friend and adviser of Dr 
Johnson, while in Scotland. After his death in 
1784, it was inhabited by the Bev. Dr Green- 
field, one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres in the 
University. It is now occupied, and preserved 
in its original good order, by Mr Andrew Brown, 
Brassfonnder. 

At the head of Skinner^s Close nearly opposite, 
lived the fiunily of the Eabl of Levek,* during 
the early part of the last century. Mr Robert 
Grieve, grocer and spirit-dealer, now occupies 

* The £arl of Le ven afterwards liyed in a home at the 
norUk-west corner of Nicolson Square. His country house 
was for a long- time Leven Lodge, near Edinlwrgh, which 
afterwards came into the possession of Mr Joseph William- 
son, AdTocate, youngest son to Mast David WDliamson, the 
Damti/Davie of Scotish song, who had no fewer than seven 
wives. There is at the house a portrait of this singular 
worthy, by Sir John Medina. He is a handsom^ sly-loofe- 
ing, pawky priest, with a large wis, a curious leenng ezpres- 
sion in his eye, and a book in his liand* It is remarkkble, 
that old David, who was a placed minister in the year 
1652, should have had a son who died so late as 1795, — and 
equally so, that this son should have lived to see the fifth 
generation of his descendants. 
Y 
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to record their names and their proceedings, had 
a scavenger of their own, clubbed in many public 
measures, and had balls and assemblies among 
themselves. In 1775, the inhabitants were as 
follows : H^esi Entry^ Jloar level with the pave- 
menty James Boswell, Esq., younger of Auch- 
inleck •, — 2ndfloor^ — — Avbrxws, Esq. j— 5rf 
floor^ Alxxakder Wallace, Esq., Banker ^ — 
^thfiooTy Dm Gbegobt Gbahtj— 5<A ftoor^ Mr 
Anthony Barclay, Writer i^-^East entry, floor 
level with the pavement^ Dtjncah Macmillan, 
Esq., Writer, 5— 2rf ^/foor. Bailie Wobdie j — 
^h floor^ George Buchan Hepburn, Esq., 
Advocate, afterwards a Baronet.— -Previous to 
this period, Lord Bankton* had resided in the 
flat occupied by Mr Bos well and the one above 
it. He was proprietor of the house, and bound 
it under a strict entail, though bis heir Mr 
M'Douall of Logan sold it, under the act, to re- 
deem the land-tax upon his estate. Lord Bank- 
ton was fond of the house, and had made it splen- 

« Andrew M'Dooall, Esq., author of a well-known Ib- 
siiinte of the Law of Scotland, nused to the bench, Jnl/ 
1755, upon the deceaie of Lord Muikle. 
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did by a fine inner stair of cammunicatiou* Mr 
Boswell was only a tenant. Here he entertain- - 
ed the illustrious Johnson.* — Two floors below 
Lord Bankton lived his friend. Lord Pbestok- 
GBAHGs,f with no windows except to the north. 
— The third floor was at one time.occupied byCom- 
missioner Sib Gjegbgi: Cijebk ov Fennycuick, 
—afterwards by Mr William MacFarlane, W. S. 
— *In the eastern tenement, Bailie Wordless house 

* Xlie great General Fboli alio Tinted Mr Boswell in 
tlib house, on his journey to Scotland in 177L Accompan- 
ied by the Pcdisli Ambassador, that distingQished and me. 
morable man arrived in Edinbnigh, September 3, and put 
np at Peter Ramsay's Inn, in St Mary's Wynd. He was 
soon introduced to Mr Boswell's own house, and lodged 
there during the remainder of his stay in Edinburgh, while 
tbe Polish Ambassulor was accommodated with a bed in Br 
G'^gory's house. The General was incognito while in 
Edinburgh, and was not generally reoogniscd. When he 
>«iched the west ooontry, he became known, and great 
tttenttons were paid to him at Glasgow. A gentleman 
who, while a hoy, saw him in passing through Kilmarnock, 
^escribes him as a tall, huirdhf^ military-looking man, about 
uty, with tied habr. 

t William Grant, Esq., raised to the bench in 1754 
j|Pon the death of Lord Elchies. I<ord Elchies lived in a 
Jonse forming the western part of the Surgeon's Hall, near 
«e High School Yards, which Sir Peter Halket of Pitfirran 
«terwards inhabited. Ijord Elchies also lived, during the 
*nmmer, at the Ii|ch, two miles sonth of Edinburgb. 
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had been possessed by the Eabl of AsERBEEy. 
Mr Archibald Campbell, principal Clerk of Ses- 
sion, bought it from his Lordship, and occupied it 
for many years. Here his son, Hay Campbell, 
late President of the Court of Session, was bom.* 
— The flat above, on the western side, had been 
the family house of George Skene, of Skene, 
Esq. 

In^es of Stow^s family-mansion was for a 
long time that self-contained house, at the head 
of the Mound, now the Printing-House of Mr 
Michael Anderson. f Here also, at a latter per- 
iod, resided Sib Thomas Maitland, the late 



* Hay Campbell, when a young man at the bar, took a 
great interest in the issue of the Douglas cause, and was the 
- first who brought the intelligence of the decision given by 
the House of XafcIs, to Edinburgh. He outstripped the post 
by means of a fleet horse, and came up to the cross, where 
a vast assemblage stood ready to hear the news. Hay wav- 
ed his hat three times in the air, and cried out '* Douglas fur 
ever I" on which a shout of joyful acclamation rent the air; 
and the populace conducted the welcome messenger, on 
their shoulders, to his house in James* Court 

f This house was built by Dr Robert Wallace, minister 
of the New North Church of Edinburgh, aud one of his 
Majesty's Chaplains, who as»ist0d Dr Webster in forming 
the Widows' Scheme. 
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Governor of the Ionian Islands, and brotlier of 
the present Earl of Lauderdale, — whose name is 
yet extant upon some of the windows, cut in the 
panes, bearing date forty years hack.* 

The Earl of Dunmore lived in a house in 
Forrester's Wynd, where the County Hall now 
stands ^ and 'that distinguished Judge, Lord 
KiLKERRAK, father of the present Lord Her- 
mand, resided in Kilkerran's Court, a small en- 
closure of buildings near the head of the same 
alley.f 



* We have seen a pane in one of the windows of a house 
in the Castlehill, (the front tenement between Brown*s and 
Webster's Closes,) on which there is an authentic holo- 
graph and date of the year 1745 ; and there are many in 
old houses, of fifty and sixty years standing. 

f In 1755, Liord Kilkerran adyertised his house as to be 
let, in the following tej;ms, " To let, a large conyenient lodg- 
ing within the head of Forrester's Wynd, first entry upon 
the west side, well finished and painted, of easy access, en- 
tirehf free of Smoke and Bugs, — Rent 1.20. sterling. — 
N. B. that whereas bad reports have been propagated and 
industriously spread, concerning the said lodging, by certain 
persons ; this is to certify that they are false and injurious, 
and that the proprietor is ready to disprove them, by undoubt- 
ed evidence^ to any unprejudiced person, who nuiy be inclin- 
ed to take the same." This advertisement was continued, 
throughout the whole year, in every successive publication of 
the Courant,^-a clear proof of the injury which a report of 
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WiLUAM S1NCULIB9 OF R0SL19, Esq. one of 
the most remarkable personages of his time, was 
proprietor and possessor of a house near the bot- 
tom of Libberton's Wynd. It is a small self- 
contained edifice, adjoining to the east side of the 
allej and havinga southerly exposure to the 
Cowgate, from nrhich street, at Mr Cowan the 
Candlemaker's door, the front is visible. Here 
this gentleman died in 1778, aet. 78.* 



smoke and bugs had done to the home. In those days it 
woM a{^ar that the character of a home or of bonsdiold 
famitnre was much more delieate than that of eren a lady ; 
for we observe in many adyertisements of household furni- 
ture for sale, about this period, that the circumstance of the 
articles being yr^^ of bugs is particularly and impressiTcIy ^ 
mentioned. On this subject see also Robert Fergusson's ' 
poem, ** TYieBugs,** — Sir Archibald Primrose of Dunnipacc^ 
who was attainted in the Rebellion of 1745, had also a large 
mansion in Forrester's Wynd. 

* William Sinclair was the last of theYamily of Roslin, 
which was generally supposed to be the elder branch of the 
noble race of St Clair, though the Earl of Caithness, now 
lineal representatire, always disputed that pretension. He 
was the last who bore the office of Hereditary Grand Bfas- 
ter of the Free-Masons of Scotland, — a dignity Tested in 
his famQy by one of our ancient Kings, which heToluntarily 
r^gned to the community. His death was much regretted 
by ''the brethren of mystic tie," to whom he had ever been 
a warm friend and a liberal benefactor. At a meeting held 
by them in coxisequence of his decease, Sir William Forbes, 
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The last Eabl of Loubouit^ together with his 
daughter, the present Marchioness of Hastings, 
used to lodge, during their occasional visits to 
town, ahout forty years ago, in a boarding estab- 
lishment kept by a widow lady at the head of 
Gosford's Close, first ^itry down the alley, and 
first door up stairs, — windows looking to the 
street. 

The Advocates* Close, opposite to the Luckon- 
booths, was chiefly inhabited by persons connected 
with the Courts of Justice. Loan Wssthax,l* 
occupied a house on the west side of it, fronted 



ddiTered a siagiilarly beautiful and anlnnated speech, in 
which hit namerous virtues and merits were properly eulo- 
gised.-^Mr Sinclair was remarkably expert in all athletic 
exercises and sports. He distinguished himself particularly 
in Archery and Golfing, and was so frequently successful at 
the annual competitions, that people belieyed he had the 
black art. He was tall and robust in person, and had a 
dignity in his figure and countenance, which at once point- 
ed him out as a gentleman, in the true old acceptation of 
the word. — ^He lies buried among bis mail-shrouded ances. 
tors, in the Chapel of Roslin — ^There is a fine full length 
portrait of him, in the Golf-house at iLeith, where he is re- 
presented in the habit of a Golfer, in the act of striking a 
hall from the tee, 

* Pavid Dalrymple, Ssq*,— appointed to the Bench 1777, 
died 17{j4. 



J 
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by a rail, at the top of a flight of steps, which 
will be found to lessen the precipitous descent of 
the alley near the bottom. This house was also 
long the residence of the eminent Sir James Stew- 
art, Advocate. 

In the alley, first below the High Church,* 
there is a house occupied by Mr Moir as his 
Print in g-Office,f in which BelSches of Inveb- 
MAY lived forty years ago. Near to this, and hav- 
ing a front to the Cowgate, is a large self-con- 
tained house, now the Printing-Office of Messrs 
George Ramsay & Co. This was the family- 
mansion of LoRB CoviNGToy, a Judge of the 
Court of Session, who died in 1776. By him 
it was sold to Mr Campbell of Sadell, after whom * 
it was occupied by Mr Heron from Glasgow, as 
an Inn, and called the Black Bull. It was also 



* Formerly open to the bottom and called St Mennen't 
Wynd, afterwards Steil's Close, latterly the Royal Bank 
Close, and now the Old Royal Bank Close. 

■f In Gordon of Rothiemay's map ofEdinburgb, taken ia 
1648, it appears that the line of baildings upon the west 
side of the Old Fish Market Close, did not then exist. The 
whole was open ground, and designated the Fish Market 
Relsches* hoase is the extreme northern building of this lide. 
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occupied for several years as the General Post 
Office, which was removed from it to the North 
Bridge, whence it has heen lately taken to the 
Waterloo Buildings.* It is worthy of remark 
that a low tenement, fronting the Cowgate, near 
this house, and which now contains one or two 
good shops paying a considerahle rent, was for- 
merly the coach-house of Lord Covington, — a 
fact which shows, in a striking manner, what 
little value our ancestors put upon property 
fronting a populous street and thoroughfare, now 
so appreciated and taken advantage of hy pro- 
prietors. 

LoBD EsKGROVK, lived in a house at the head 
of the Old Assembly Close, first entry, right hand, 
second door up stairs. Here Sir William Rae, 
present Lord Advocate, was born and brought up.f 



* Boards used to be put up, at the head of the Royal 
Bank Close, and also at Creeches land, announcing the ar- 
rivals of the different mails, which were then by no means 
regular, either from London or the North. 

t Burnt down, with the house which follows, November 
1824. 
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Lord Roystouv's House. 

Lord RoxtTouN lived in the third flat of that 
extremely tall and massy land^ about the middle 
of the Old Assembly Close, on the west side,—- 
which, cumjiiitj was entered by a fine scale stair, 
and exhibited other symptoms of former respec- 
tability.* The ^t was a most extensive one, 
and had a line of windows looking to the south, 
over tbe Cowgate. 

Lord Roystoun was a younger son of the first 
Earl of Cromarty, (prime minister of Scotland be- 
tween the year 1678 and the Revolution,) one of 
tbe wittiest and most gifted men of his time. 
He was made a Lord of Session in 1710, under 
the title of Lord Roystoun, which be took firom 
the barony of that name, near Edinburgh, to 
which he succeeded upon old Lord Cromarty's 
death in 1714. He died at Edinburgh in 1744, 
aged seventy three, being senior judge, and was 



* In this land Sir James Dalyell of Binns and Hamilton 
of Wishaw, had their towiL-housei. 
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buried in the tomb of Sir George Mackenzie, 
his cousin and £EitheT-in-law. Lord Roystoun's 
character was that of a learned, polite, and face- 
tious gentleman.* 

His eldest daughter Aime, who afterwards 
married Sir William Dick of Prestonfield, was a 
woman of singular disposition and manners. She 
is said to have inherited the wit of both her 
grandfathers, and a full share of the talent com- 
mon to every member of her family ^ but, with all 
her abilities it does not appear that she posses- 
sed much discretion. She wrote many lampoons, 
which procured her more enemies than admirers, 
and of which the humour is tainted by a gross- 
ness and indecorum unpardonable in a lady. 
Yet the latter qualification seems to have been 
quite of a piece with her own character and. 

* His nephew, Alexander Mackenzie of Fraserdale, wl/o 
made himself remarkable by marrying ^miUa the heiress 
of I«ovat, and competing with her powerful rival Simon, 
resided in a house in I«eith, which is thus described in an 
advertisement of Sale, in the Edinburgh Courant, for July 
% 1755 : " That new tenement or legging near the Green 
Tree, in liees Quarter, lieith, having a stone parapet wall 
or paling aa the top of it, and gate, therein, enclosing it 
from the street.** — Fraserdale h^ died only a short time 
befiure. 
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eccentric habits ^ for we have beard, that she 
used to dress herself occasionally in man^s clothes 
and go about the town in search of adventures. 
One of her frolics ended rather disgracefully, she 
and her maid being apprehended in their disguise, 
and lodged all night in the Town-Guard -House. 
She once lay a whole year in her bed.— -She- died 
in 1741, having no issue by her husband.— There 
is a portrait of her in Preston&eld House, repre- 
senting her with a demure face and dress, strange- 
ly in contrast with her rantipole character. 

Some specimens of this whimsical lady^s com- 
positions were lately printed by an amateur, in a 
little volume entitled ^^ A Ballad Book,'' of which 
only thirty copies were thrown off for private dis- 
tribution. The following lyric, selected there- 
from, gives but a faint idea of her poetical talents, 
being rather more decent and less witty than 
usual. It cannot be read, however, without plea- 
sure, on account of the allusions made to the pub- 
lic amusements and characters of the time. The 
hero of the piece was Sir Patrick Murray of Bal- 
manno. — " The well-bred Duke," was James, 
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fifth Dake of Hamilton,—'' The lively Maule,'' 
William Maole, nephew of the last Eail of Pan- 
morey and afterwards raised to an Irish Peerage, 
— a gentleman distinguished by the graces. — 
'' The fine Ambassador '^ was the Earl bf Stair, 
who, in 1720, retired from his splendid French 
embassy, to the tranquil shades of his native 
country, and who, even in the frugal way of life 
to which he then restricted himself, made no lit- 
tle figure in the humble beau monde of Edin- 
burgh. — " Powrie " most have been Fothering- 
ham of Powrie. 



Ob, wherefore did I cross the Forth, 
And leave my love behind me, 

Why did I venture to the North, 
With one that did not mind me ? 

Had 1 but visited Carin ! 

It would have been much better 
Than pique the prudes, and make a din 

For careless cold Sir Peter I 

Tm sure l*ve seen a belter limb. 

And twenty better faces ; 
But still my mind it ran on him. 

When I was at the races. 

At night, when we went to the ball. 
Were many there discreeter ; 

The well-bred Duke, and lively Maule, 
Panmure behav'd much better. 
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They kindly show'd thdr oomrtcty. 
And looked on me muck sweeter; 

Yet easy could I nerer be^ 
For thinking on Sir Fetec; 

I fain would wear an easy air, 

But oh, it look'd affected. 
And e*en the fine Ambassador 

Could see he was neglected. 

Though Powrie left for me the spleen. 
My temper grew no sweeter^ 

I think Vm ma^ — what do I mean. 
To follow cold Sir Peter ! ! I 



She wrote several other pieces upon Sir Pat- 
rick, for whom she seems to have entertained a 
Sappho-like jpassion. Their wit would have pro- 
cured them admission here, but for their exces- 
sive grossness.* 



LoR2» Justice Clerk Tinwald, otherwise 
Alva, resided in Mylne Square, where he occu- 
pied the second and third flats of the large land 

* Perhaps she was not, after all, more gross than other 
gentlewomen of that period. I^adies who could frequent 
the Theatre in its then state of pollution, were capable of 
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Hpon tbe west side. The stair ef this land is 
A scale one and very fine.-— Ladies Sutherland and 
Glenorchy, tbe daughters of Lady Alva, hy her 
first husband, were married in this house.— The 
Lord Justice Clerk* bought Drumsheuch House, 
to which be added a drawing-room, said to he still 
one of tbe finest in Edinburgh ^ and while this 

nying and writing any tiling ; and this is proved by the let- 
ten ii€ the time, snch as those of Ijady M. W. Montague, 
and Lady Suffolk's correspondence, lately published. More- 
OTcr, all the noTcls and much of the poetry of the last age, 
were abominably indelicate. Our grandmothers read the 
New Atalantis and the productions of Mcsdames Behn and 
Haywood, without a blush. Pamela and Clarissa, though 
their object is good, contain many scenes offensive to de- 
cency; a yirtne which Fielding and Smollett seem to have 
delighted in outraging. Many of Pope's witticisms are any 
thing but decent ; and few people of the present day would 
join with Dr Johnson in wondering how Mrs Fermor and 
her family deemed little honour to be done to them by the 
Rape of die Lock, — of which celebrated poem the very title 
is now revolting to the ear of a young lady. It would be a 
curioui task for the moralist, to trace precisely the period at 
which gentlemen lefDoff incessant swearing, and ladies Ulk- 
iog, listening to, and writing obscenity. 

* Charles Areskine, of Tinwald, in Dumfries-shire, great, 
grandson of the seventh Earl of Man*, who was the co-pupil, 
under Buchanan, of King James the Sixth, was born in 1680, 
became an Advocate in 1711, a Judge of Session in 1742, 
I<ord Justice Clerk in 1748, and died in 176a 
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was his countrj-house, to which he retired in the 
intervals of business, to enjoy rural life, the JlaU 
in Mylne Square continued to be his town-resi- 
dence, while attending the Court. Such are the 
revolutions that have taken place in the city, that 
no person of Lord Alva's rank in life, or, we may 
almost say, of hi» profession, now thinks of hav- 
ing a house nearer to the Parliament Close than 
Drumsheucb, which, distant as it is from the cen- 
tre of the town, is beginning to be surrounded 
with streets and squares of the most splendid des- 
cription, extending the name of Edinburgh over 
ground formerly its rustic neighbourhood. — Lord 
Alva*s mansion in Mylne Square,* is even yet a 
good house, and accommodates some respectable 
families. In the same land Lord Northesk had his 
town-house ^ and it was occupied by several other 
families of high distinction. Thctisecond floor was 
long occupied by Mrs Reynolds, who for many 
years had the reputation of keeping the most 

* One of the descendants of the celebrated Mylne, who 
hoilt the Bridge of Tay, — ** removed to Iktinborgh, and 
built Mylne*s Coart, Mylne's Square, and other Imildings 
about the Abbey.'*— AftM«t Tkrcnodie, L 128b 
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respectable iodging-house in town* In this bouse 
Ihe £arl of Hopetoun resided, while Lord Com- 
missioner, and gave fashionable parties. Its 
windows command a view of the whole New 
Town, and the beautiful country beyond. — Lord 
Lovat, who, on account of his numerous law- 
]deas, was a great intimate of Lord Alva^s, fre- 
quently visited him here \ and Mrs Campbell of 
Monzie, his daughter, used to tell, that when 
she met Lord Lovat on the stair, he always took 
her up in his arms aiid kissed her, to her great 
annoyance and honoT-^he was so ugly. Dur- 
ing one of his. law-pleas, he went to a dancing- 
school ball, which Misses Jean and Susanna, 
Lord Alva^s daughters, attended. He had bis 
pocket full of sweettesj as Mrs Campbell expres- 
sed it J and so far did he carry his exquisitely 
refined system of cunning, that, in order no 
doubt to find favour with their father, he devot« 
ed tbe greater share of his attentions and the 
whole of his comfits, to them alone. — This won- 
derful man^s friends used to say of him, that 
with all his duplicity, faithlessness, and cruelty, 
his character exhibited no redeeming trait what- 
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ever ; and nobody ever knew any good of him.* 
This house had a pin or rispf at the door, in- 
stead of the more modem convenience, a knocker. 
The pin, rendered interesting by the figure which 
it makes in Scotish Song, was formed of a small 
rod of iron, twisted or notched, which was plac- 
ed perpendicularly, starting out a little from the 
door, and bore a small ring of the same metal, 
which an applicant for admittance drew rapidly 
up and down the ntcka^ so as to produce a grat- 
ing sound. Sometimes the rod was simply stretch- 
ed across the vt%%ying Jiole^ a convenient aperture 
through which the porter could take cognizance 
of the person applying ; in which case it acted 

* A gentleman, whose father remembered having once 
dined with Lord Lovat, informs us, that he seemed to be « 
great gowmumdy and was very nice about the cookery of his 
food. — As the smallest particular respecting so remarkable a 
man must be curious, we may also mention, that, in the 
Highlands, he frequently wore a large bonnet, and had a 
profusion of grey or flaxen hair, which he permitted to flow 
over his shoulders. 

f ** Con VEX, a clapper or ringle,** it one of the voccb in 
list of** Parts of a House,** which we find in a small LAtin 
Vocabulary, published in 1702, by Andrew Symson ; from 
which we may conjecture, that risps, under the name of 
ringles, were in common use aboat the beginniog of the 
last century. 
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also as a stancbion. These were almost all dis- 
used about sixty years ago, when knockers were 
generally substituted as more genteel. But knock- 
ers at that time did not long remain in repute, 
thoogh they have never been altogether super- 
seded, even by bells, in the Old Town. The 
comparative merit of knockers and pins was for 
^ long time a subject of doubt, and many knock- 
ers got their beads twisted off in the course of 
the dispute. Pins were upon the whole consid- 
ered very iaoffenslve, decent, old-fashioned things, 
bemg made of a modest metal and making little 
^ow upon a door 5 but knockers were thought 
upstart, prominent, brazen-faced articles, and re- 
ceived the full share of odium always conferred 
by Scotsmen of the old school upon tasteful im- 
provements. Every drunken fellow, therefore, 
in reeling home at night, thought it good sport 
to carry off all the knockers that came in his 
way 5 and as drunken gentlemen were then very 
numerous,— every gentleman being a drunkard 
and every drunkard a gentleman, — ^many acts of 
violence were committed, and sometimes a whole 
stair was found stripped of its knockers in the 



/ 
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moming y when the voice of lamentatioiL raised 
by the senraats of the sufferers, might have re* 
minded one of the wailings of the Lennox dairj- 
women after a creagh. Knockers were then 
frequently used as missile weapons, by the bucks 
{Corinthians of that day,) against the Town 
Bats 'y and the morning sun sometimes saw the 
High Street strewed with their sejecta mernbra. 
The aforesaid Mrs Campbell remembered resid- 
ing in an Old-Town house, which was one night 
disturbed in the most intolerable manner by a 
drunken party at the knocker. In the morning, 
the greater part of it was found to be gone } and 
it was besides discovered, to the no small horror 
of the inmates, that part of a finger was left 
sticking in the fragments, with the appearance of 
having been forcibly wrenched from the hand. 
This may give some idea of the violence exer- 
cised upon the knockers of our ancestors, by the 
merry fellows of by-gone times. We assuredly 
live in a happier age, when the knockers, as 
well as the heads of our fellow-citizens, are com- 
paratively little subject to decapitation, and 
both get ieave at night to rest in peace.— As for 
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pins, tbey seem to have completely disappeared, 
and in all our researches we have scarcely found 
more than one entire. It is upon a door, the 
first up stairs, in the back entry to the archiepis- 
copal palace at the foot of Blackfriars' Wynd,— 
where any person curious in pins may see it.* 
£yen knockers are now in a great measure sink- 
ing beneath the triumpluuat advance of bells ; 
and if such an engine is at all to be found upon 
the doors of the New Town, it is sure to be up- 



* The risp in the text was parchajed, short time after the 
first pablication of this work, by an eminent virtuoso, who, 
in the faith of its being unique^ offered half.a^uinea for it, 
and was afterwards informed by the Gothic proprietor, that, 
if he had known belter how to make the bargain, he might 
have had it for a few pence. In addition to this mortifica- 
tion, we have now to inform him, that there is still another 
rarviving risp upon the door of Mr Hopton, a wooden-clock 
maker, in a stair at the first angle in the West Bow, — ano- 
ther in a stair at the head of Scott's Close, Browh*8 
Square, — another in Foulis's Close, — and another (bnt 
without the ring) in a stair abont sixty yards below the 
Canongate Chnrch, north side. He may say, — 

** Another and another I 

Nay, then, FU hear no more." 
But, as a consolation, let us suggest to this deluded person, 
that he might imitate the enchanter in Aladdin, and send a 
crier through the streets, with a basket full of good stout 
knockers, to advertise—** Knockers for Risps .'** — ^which, 
we do not doubt, would soon render his precious curiosity 
as Ufdguc as he could desire. 
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on the doors oflawyers only, and constructed al- 
together of respectable brass.* 



I.ABT MAXWELL OF MOKSEITH^S HOtTSE. 

This house has been already mentioned inci- 
dentally^f without any anecdotes attached to 
the notice. The following are^ original, and may 
be depended upon as authentic. 

Lady Maxwell resided in it while a widow, 
and brought up her beautiful children in the 
midst of all its filth and obscurity. It had a 



* We here beg to make allusion to a circunistance > 
nected with the neighbourhood of Liord Tinwald's House, 
which, otherwise, we might find no opportunity of introdo- 
cing. It was in the immediate neighbourhood of this house 
that the ingenious Robert Ferguson first drew breatk 
He was bom in the Cap and Feather Ciose^ an alley which 
formerly occupied the site of the North Bridge Street, and 
was entirely destroyed in 1767, when the Royalty was ex- 
tended. We have learned that Mr William Ferguson's 
bouse stood about the middle of the alley ; consequently, the 
spot of the poet's nativity must have been somewhere oppo- 
site to the head of the Flesh-Market Stairs. Erery lover of 
Scotish Poetry must lament that the preciae apot canaot ha 
pointed out with greater certainty. 

i Traditions^ p^ 110. 
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dark passage, and. the kitchen door was passed, 
in going to the dining-room, according to an 
agreeahle old practice in Scotish houses, which 
lets the guests know on entering what they have 
to expect. The fineries of Lady M's daughters 
were usually hung up, after washing on a screen 
in this passage, to dry j while the coarser arti- 
cles of dress, such as shifts and petticoats, were 
iriung decently out of sight at the window, upon 
a'projecting contrivance similar to a dyer^s pole, 
of which numerous specimens still exist at win- 
dows in the Old Town, for the convenience of 
the poorer inhahitants. 

So easy and familiar were the manners of the 
great in those times, fahled to be so stiff and de- 
corous, that Miss Eglintoune, afterwards Lady 
Waltace, used to be sent with the tea-kettle 
across the street to the Fountain Well, for water 
to tea. Lady Maxwell's daughters were the 
wildest romps imaginable. An old gentleman, 
who was their relation, told us that the first time 
he saw these beautiful girls, was in the High 
Street, where Miss Jane, afterwards Duchess 
of Gordon, was riding upon a sow, which Miss 
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Eglintoune thumped lustily behind with a stick.— 
It must be understood, that, sixty years since, 
vagrant swine went as commonly about the streets 
of Edinburgh as dogs do in our own day, and were 
more generally fondled, as pets, by the children 
of the last generation.* We have to add, how- 
ever, that the sows upon which the Duchess of 
Gordon and her witty sister rode, when children, 
were not the common vagrants of the High 
Street, but belonged to Peter Ramsay, the cele- 
brated Stabler in St Mary^s Wynd, and were 
among the last that were permitted to roam 
abroad. The two romps used to watch the ani- 
mals, as they were let loose in the forenoon from 
the stable-yard, (where they lived among the 
horse-litter,) and get upon their backs the mo- 
ment they issued from the close. 



^ The following advertisement, inserted in the £dinbui^h 
Courant of August 1, 1754<, illustrates the above in a str£- 
ing wanner : " If any person has lost a LiaGS sow, let 
them call at the house of Robert Fiddes, gardener to Liord 
Blinto, over against the £arl of Galloway's, in the Horse 
Wynd, where, upon proving the property, paying expenses 
and damages done by the said sow, they may have the same 
restored." 
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HOUSE OT JOHN KNOX.. 



One of the most antique and remarkable booses 
in the city, is the structure at the bottom of the 
High Street, in which the celebrated John Knox 
is said to have resid^d^ while exercising the func- 
tions of a preacher in St Giles' Kirk. This is 
perhaps the oldest stone building of a private 
sort now existing here^ for it was inhabited, 
before John Knox's time, by George Durie, abbot 
of Bum farm line and Arch-Dean of St An- 
drews, who had to abandon it, as well as his more 
valuable dignity and office, at the Reformation. 
The Town-council granted the house to their pas- 
tor, rentjree^ and were at some pains and expense 
in fitting up a *^ warm study'' for him, of deal 
boards, in the '^ chamber above the hall," proba- 
bly the little room looking out upon the High 
Street, by a window over the door, from which, 
says tradition, he used to preach to the populace 
assembled below. The said hall is now occupied 
by a barber. Above the door, and extending 
even over his window, runs an ancient religious 
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inscription, ivbich is by far the longest to be 
found in Edinburgh.* Close beneath the preach- 
ing ivindow, there has long existed a coarse effigy 
of the Reformer, stuck upon the comer, and ap- 
parently holding forth to the passers by. There 
is a stone in the building, at a little distance 
from the diminutive pulpit, and pointed at by the 
preacher, bearing the name of the Deity in 
Greek, Latin, and English, carved upon it, from 
which rays seem to diverge upon the side next 
the effigy, and clouds upon the side most remote 
from his irradiating finger. 



HOUSES IN THE NETHEBBOW. 

Immediately to the east of John Knox's 
house, there is an old wooden-fronted tenement, 
which, if we are to believe the traditions of the 
neighbours, belonged of old to Lobd Balmebino. 



* This rnbric is unfortunately covered over by the tignt 
and placards of the present mechanical inhabitants, but, we 
understand, runs thus : — lufjb . god . aboys . ajl . and 

TOUR • mCllBODR . AS . TOUK . SSUT. 
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Which of the six Lord Balmerinos was the pro- 
prietor, cannot he ascertained. Prohahly it was 
the first, who came into power and wealth ahout 
the time referred to hy the date of the house, 
1601 ^* from which we may hazard a conjecture, 
that it was huilt hy him for his own use. The 
inscription over the door-way of the stair, is of a 
singular form, and curious enough to merit gene- 
ral inspection. The centre is occupied by a ci- 
pher or emblem, which is unfortunately very in- 
distinct, though something like a St Andrew's 
cross is still visible, with a galley between its 
lower limbs. The inscription runs thus, — 
THE LORD GIVETH BLISET BE HIS 

L. R. M. 

AND TAKETH NAME FOR EVER; 



* Sir James Elphinstone, t)iird son of Robert, third Lord 
Elphinstone, was appointed a Lord of Session in 1586, and 
a Commissioner of the Treasury in 1595, Secretary of State 
in 1598, and raised to the Peerage in 1604. He was made 
President of the Court of Session in 1605; in 1608 he stood 
trial for High Treason ; in 1609 he was condemned to be 
beheaded, but was pardoned, and permitted to retire to a 
rural prison in the park and palace of Falkland, where he 
died in 1612. His life was a striking instance of the rise, 
dow ascent, splendid meridian, hurried fall, and clouded ex- 
tinction of a Scotish luminary of State. 
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mth the date, 1601. — ^The bous« presents a pe- 
culiarly antique appearance, and has an outside 
stair. 

The land to the east of the above is of singu- 
lar construction. It has a wooden front, of five 
stories in height. The windows are remarkably 
numerous, and placed close to each other, so that 
each flat presents, in front, the appearance of 
one long window, uninterrupted by rybats. In 
the wall of the third flat, about the centre of the 
building, we observe a stone engraved with the 
Royal Arms as borne in Scotland, and the letters 
G. R. II. perceptible in the upper corners. It 
is said that this house contained the £xcis£ Of- 
ficii during the reign of George the Second, 
and this stone is cited in support of the tradi- 
tion. The Excise Office, at a subsequent period, 
was kept in that house in Merchant's Court* 
now occupied by Messrs Ruthvens, Printers, 
which is said to have been, in more remote 
times, the residence of the French Ambassador.f 

* It was here in 1753. 

f Connected with this honse, we ought to notice an an- 
cient building on the opposite side of the Covvgate, which 
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From this plac^it was removed to a large tene- 
ment upon the south side of Chessel^s Court, in 
the Canongate, where it was robbed by the noto- 
rious Brodie. It was removed thence to Sir 
Lawrence Dundas^s splendid house in St An- 
drew's Square.* 

bean nnmeroas marks of haTing been a religious house. 
Thidition avers that it was the Chapel of the French Ambas- 
sador. But we are inclined to think that it must have been 
appropriated to a much more exttnsive purpose, perhaps a 
Nonnery. It is a strong stone edifice, three stories in 
height, of curious and picturesque architecture, and, though 
now dark with age, not much decayed. Over a large attic 
wmdow, near the west end of the building, the observing 
eye can discern a series of little heads of the twelve Apos- 
tles. The rest of the windows are slightly ornamented, but 
without any designs. The door-way at the bottom of the 
common stair, by which all flats are accessible, bears upon 
the architrave, in large Gothic letters, 

jtf>ERAVl JET INVENI, 

with a shield or compartment in the centre, exhibiting the 
appearance of a Jion passani gardarU^ and some other 
heraldric ensigns. 

• There is a curious legendary anecdote connected with 
this beautiful edifice. In the original plan of the New 
Town, it was intended to place a church upon this site, to 
he called St Andrew's Church, and to correspond with St 
George's in Charlotte Square. Sir Lawrence Bandas^ how- 
ever, coveted the situation, and used all his influence to inj- 
duce the Town-Council to feu it to himself for a private 
niansion ; which he at last accomplished, by promising to 
give tlie various depattments of the work to the different 
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The MABduis or Tweeddale^s former town- 
mansion is now transformed into that extensive 
range of premises in Tweeddale Court, occupied 
by Messrs Oliver and Boyd as their printing and 
publishing warehouses. It is mentioned in Defoe's 
Tour, where particular notice is also taken of the 
fine garden behind.-— It was in the narrow entry 
to Tweeddale Court, that the mysterious murder 
of Begbie (porter to the British-Lineu-Company 
Bank, which then occupied the above premises,) 
was perpetrated, November 1806. — Tweeddale 
House was successively occupied as a Bank, a 
manufactory of Militaiy clothing, and a Paper- 
warehouse, before it came into the hands of its 
present proprietors. 



members of the TowB-€k>iinci]«— the boilding-work to < 
the wright-work to another — the painting.work to another, 
&c, according to their trades.— The bolldingof St Andrew's 
Church, on its present site, was an after-thought. The 
ground was feued for prWate buildings to Mr John Young, 
and he was just preparing to commence work upon it, when 
it was thought expedient to place the church there, as a 
balance to the Physician's Hall, and the Town-Council 
gave Mr Young an equiyalent at a difiRsrent spot. 
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SOOSS or THE BOWAOEB C0UKTS9S OT 8TAIB« 

This lady, (widow of John second Earl of 
Stair,) in 1755, bad a house in the Mint, after- 
wards occupied by the celebrated Dr Cullen ^ but 
removed that year to* a larger tenement at the 
bottom of the Close in the Lawnmarket which 
still bears her ladyship's name, — a fine old edi- 
fice of polished stone, with large windows, a high 
ceiling, an inscription over the door, and other 
characteristic marks of the religious establish- 
ment which it is said to have contained before it 
became a noble residence. The ground-flats are 
strongly arched over, and comprehend two ranges 
of cellars. The third flat, (reckoning from the 
foundation,) which formerly contained the prin- 
cipal apartment, is now occupied, as a printing- 
house, by Mr Auchie, who has thrown the whole 
into one large room. In the two upper fiats 
there is nothing remarkable. The whole was 
c<mnected by an inner stair-case, the remains of 
which are still to be seen. There is not now 
2a 
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the slightest vestige of ornamental or carved 
work upon the premises, excepting the remains 
of a Gothic pillar, protruding from the wall, near 
the door of Mr Auchie's printing-room. Many 
changes have heen wrought upon this house, 
both internally and externally. The northern 
gable was taken down and rebuilt, about seventy 
years ago, on account of its dilapidated condition, 
—which accounts for the modem appearance of 
this part of the building. The gable has two 
windows to the north, which command a fine 
view of the New Town and adjacent country ; 
and in its days of grandeur, there was attached 
to the house a large and beautiful garden, adom« 
ed with trees and serpentine walks, reaching 
down to the North Loch. The formation of 
the Earthen Moimd, and the building of the 
Bank of Scotland, caused the total ruin of all the 
gardens, terraces, and villas, which formerly or- 
namented this quarter of the town. 

The dowager of John Earl of Stair, resided in 
the house till her death in 1759 ^ and it was 
from her that the alley derived its name,— ber 
ladyship probably being its most remarkable in- 
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habitant, thougb it is well known that many 
other persons of distinction had houses in it. 
We shall make no apology for introducing the 
following anecdotes of Lady' Stair, which will he 
found illustrative of the manners of fashionahle 
life during the last century. 

Lady Stair was the 'youngest daughter of 
James second Earl of Loudon. She married, 
while young, James first Viscount Primrose, 
who, it is said, used her harbarously. Coming 
into her room one morning, with a drawn sword in 
his hand, her ladyship, imagining that he intend- 
ed to murder her, jumped out of the window and 
made her escape. This circumstance was not 
explained or cleared up, and she never lived with 
him afterwards. 

Some time subsequent to this, Lady Primrose, 
with a female friend, went in disguise to a for- 
tune-teller in Edinburgh, who showed her a 
group in a mirror, representing a marriage-party 
in a church. Amidst the magic scene. Lord 
Primrose appeared to act the part of bridegroom, 
which did not fail to strike her ladyship with a 
feeling of horror and surprise. She went home 
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in the greatest alarm, and on enquiry found that 
her husband was at that very time actually court- 
ing another lady, as if he had been an unmarried 
man. Upon this, she set her wits to work, and 
succeeded in breaking off Lord Primrose's at- 
tachment. 

Lord Primrose died in 1706, and left her at 
liberty to choose a better mate. The Earl of 
Stair presented himself and earnestly sued for 
her hand ; but was rejected, in spite of his num- 
erous accomplishments and rising fame. To a 
General who had won so many glorious and hard- 
fonght fields in Flanders, this was peculiarly gaU 
ling. However, he soon fell upon an expedient, 
which reduced her ladyship to his own terms. 
She had a small room in the house she then occu- 
pied, in which there was a window to the High 
Street. Here she was in the habit of saying her 
prayers every morning. The Earl contrived, by 
bribing her domestics, to get himself introduced 
over night into this apartment, and when day- 
light appeared, managed to show his person at 
the window to some people on the street. Here- 
upon, a scandal arose in the town j and the fair 
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dowager was obliged to marry the ingenious di- 
plomatist, in order to save her reputation. 

It appears that Lady Stair, in her latter days, 
spoke broad Scotch, and occasionally made use of 
language not the most delicate. She seems to 
have been one of that species of old ladies, who, 
being fairly past that period of life when any 
vicioasness of conduct can be imputed to or 
imagined of them, give themselves the utmost 
latitude of discouise, and think themselves at 
least entitled to the free use of their tongaes. 
The freedom of this officious member has pro- 
cured for her ladyship a conspicuous niche in the 
history of the Douglas cause. Lord Dundonald, 
it seems, divulged a secret to the Duke of Doug- 
las, tnz. that Lady Stair had uttered a disbelief 
in the birth of Lady Janets sons, and thought 
Lady Jane not entitled to any aliment on their 
account from the Duke. In support of what he 
stated, Lord D. in a letter to the Lord Justice 
Clerk, gave the world leave to think him *^ a 
damned villain,'* if he did not speak the truth, 
liady Stair, a short time afterwards, having 
heard of the calumnious accusation, paid the 
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Duke and Duchess a visit at Holyroodhouse, in 
order to clear herself from the charge ^ when the 
. storm burst, and a right-honourable cap-pulling 
had nearly taken place. The old lady came for- 
ward into the auti-room, and there, before the 
Dnke, Duchess, and attendants, declared that she 
had lived to a good old age, and had never till 
now got entangled in any clatters. She then 
struck her staff three distinct times on the floor, 
and thrice called the Earl of Dundonald '* a 
damned villain,'' (his own phrase) ^-^after which 
she retired in a prodigious passion. This took 
place in the year 1752. 

We learn, from Lady Mary W. Montague's 
letters to Sir James Stewart of Coltness,' (a few 
copies of which were printed by Sir James, for 
private distribution,) that this strong-minded 
woman was subject to hysterical ailments, and 
used to be screaming and fainting in one room, 
while her daughter, Miss Primrose, and Lady 
Mary, were dancing in the next. Yet Lady 
Stair was long considered the directress of ton in 
Edinburgh, and her tea-circle usually comprised 
the best company of the seasonf-i-Lady Stair is 
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said to have been the first person of quality In 
Edinburgh who kept a black domestic servant.* 



HOUSE IN THE LAWKHABKET 
IK WHICH ABE SOLD DB AKDEBSOK's PILLS. ^ 

Ik the large stone land^ opposite to the Bow- 
head, it is remarkable that that venerable pan- 
acea, known by the name of Br Anderson's 
Fills, has been sold for upwards of a century past. 
The second flat of this land was originally entered 
by an outside stair, giving access to a shop then 



» She may have been the <«ily person of her time who 
kept a blackamoor, or the reviver of that fashion ; but it is 
oertain that there were negro servants in the country before 
her time. Dunbar has a most ingenious and witty poem 
upon a female black, who was brought from abroad in his 
time, and whom he calls, at the end of every verse, " My 
lady with the muckle lips." In Xo^^y Marie Stewards 
Household Book, which is in print, there is mention of 
" ane inventorie of the gudes and geir whilk pertenit to 
Dame liillias Ruthven, Lady Drummond,*' (sister of Xiord 
Rnthven, who assisted in the assassination of Rizzio^) which 
includes this item — ** the black boy and the papinjoe,'*-^in 
such mean esteem was this degraded portion of the human 
race held by our ancestors \ In many portraits of ladies 
about the time of Charles IL, we find black boys placed in 
the baok-gxoimd. 
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kept by Mr Thomas Weir, heir to Miss Lilliw 
Anderson, Dr A's only daoghter. The Pills con- 
tinue to be sold here, (though the shop has long 
been given up,) by Mr James Main, Bookseller,, 
who is agent for Mrs Irving, at present sole pos- 
iessor of the secret, which, as well as the patent^ 
she inherited from her husband, the late Dr Ir- 
ving, nephew of the above-mentioned Mr Weirds 
daughter. It will be understood from this, that 
the Fills have as yet come through no more than 
three generations of proprietors, since the time 
of Charles the First, when Dr Patrick Ander- 
son, Physician to that Monarch, invented tbemv 
This wonder is to be attributed, doubtless, to their 
virtues, which may have conferred an unusual 
degree of longevity upon the patentees, — ^in con- 
firmation of which idea, we are given to under- 
stand, that Mrs Irving, the present nonagenarian 
proprietrix, facetiously assigi^s the constant use 
of them as the cause of her advanced and healthy 
old age. — Portsaits of Dr A. and his daughter 
are preseryed in the house. . The Physician i& 
represented in a Vandyke dress, with a book in. 
his hand^ while Miss Lillias, a precise-looking- 
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dame, displays between her finger and tbumb a 
pill nearly as large as a walnut ^ wliicb says a 
great deal for tbe stomachs of onr ancestors.— 
RoRKRT BoswELLy EsQ., a respectable practi- 
tioner before the Supreme Courts, and cousin of 
the more celebrated James Boswell, resided about 
forty years ago in the flat above Mr Main^s. 
Stewart of Appin, in 1755, lived in the first flat 
above the shops. Sir James M'Lurg of Vogrie 
occupied the fourth flat. During the last cen* 
tiiry, this beautiful ashlar land was one pf the 
roost respectable places of residence in the Old 
Town \ and we observe, that Bailie Blackwood, 
who was a Magistrate at the time of the Portcous 
mob, lived in it. It bears date 1690. 



HOUSS or THE EABL OF EGLIKTOUNE. 

The house on the west side of the Old-Stamp- 
0£Elce Close, High Street, formerly Fortune^t 
Tavern, and now occupied by a Vintner, named 
Sharp, was, in the early part of the last century, 
the family-mansion of Alexander, Earl of Eglin- 
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toune. It Is a land of the best old construction, 
of considerable height and extent, and is accessi- 
ble by a broad scale stair. The alley in which it 
is situated bears great marks of former respecta- 
bility, and contained till the year 1821 the Stamp- 
Office,* then removed to the Waterloo Build- 
ings. 

The ninth Earl of Eglintounef was one of 
those Patriarchal Peers, who live to an advanced 
age^-^indefatigable in the frequency of their 
marriages and the number of their children,— 
who linger on and on, with an unfailing suc- 
cession of young Countesses, and die at last leav- 
ing a progeny interspersed throughout the whole 
of Douglases Peerage, two volumes, folio, re-edi- 

* The large tdf-contained house at the bottom of the 
alley, in which the Stamp-Office was kept, was purchased 
by John Balfour, Esq., paper-manufactnrer, and is now 
partly occupied by him as a paper-warehouse, and, as a 
printing-office, by Messrs James Clark & Co. 

f He is said to have been a nobleman of considerable 
talent, and was a great underhand supporter of the exiled 
family. — See the I^ckhart Papers. — George Lockhart had 
married his daughter Euphemia, or Ladi/ Ejffie, as she was 
conuqonly called. — In the Edinburgh Annual Register, 
there is preserred a letter from Lord.Eglintoune to his son, 
replete with good senie as well as paternal alfection. 
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ted by Wood. His Lordship, in early life, mar- 
ried a sister of Lady Dandee, Tvho brought him 
a large family, and died just about that happy 
period when she could not have greatly increased 
it. His next wife was a daughter of Chancellor 
Aberdeen, who only added one daughter to his 
stock, and then paused, in a fit of ill health, to 
the great vexation of his Lordship, who, on ac- 
count of his two sons by the first Countess having 
died young, was anxious for an heir. This was 
a consummation to his . nuptial happine6s,% ^hich 
-Countess Anne did not seem at all likely to bring 
about 'y and the chagrin of his Lordship must have 
been increased, by the longevity which her very 
ill health seemed to con&r upon her ^ for her 
ladyship was one of those valetudinarians, who 
are too well acquainted with death, being' always 
just at his door, ever to come to closer quarters 
with him. At this juncture, the blooming Miss 
Kennedy was' brought to Edinburgh by her fa- 
ther Sir Archibald, the rough old Cavalier, who 
made himself so conspicuous in the Persecution 
and in Dundee^s wars* With this young lady, 
who was then the most beautiful female in Scot- 
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land, liord Eglintoune fell immediately in love j 
and for her sake, we believe, he would have made 
little scruple in treating his ladj with an act of 
policy similar to that of Napoleon in the case of 
his beloved Josephine. 

Susanna Kennedy, though the daughter of a 
lady considerably under the middle size,* was 
six feet high, extremely handsome, elegant in 
her carriage, and had a face and complexion of 
most bewitching loveliness. Her relations and 
nurses always anticipated that she was to marry 
the Earl of Eglintoune, in spite of their disparity 
of age } for, while walking one day in her father's 
garden at Culzean, there alighted upon her shoul- 
der a hawk, with his Lordship's name upon its 
bells, which was considered an infallible omen of 
her fate. Her appearance in Edinburgh, which 
took place about the time of the Union, gained 
her a vast accession of lovers among the nobility 
and gentry, and set all the rhyming fancies of the 
period agog. Among her swains, the ingenious 



* Her mother, the Honourable Elixabelh Leslie^ was one 
of Lord Newark's three daughters, who were all thin women, 
of low stature, and lived to great ages. 
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Sir John Clerk of PeoDycuick was the most de- 
voted, and not the least wealthy. He sent her a 
flute* as a love-gift. Miss Kennedy being fond 
of music. On her attempting to blow it, some- 
thing was found to interrupt the sound, which, on 
unscrewing the instrument, tamed out to be a 
copy of verses in her praise. Considering their 
not being written by a professed poet, they were 
not despicable ; and we give them here, on ac- 
count of their never having formerly been in print. 



} 



'* Hannonious pipe, I languish for thy bliss, 
When pressed to Silvia's lips with gentle kiss I 
And when her tender fingers round thee move 
In soft embrace, I listen, and approve 
Those melting notes which soothe my sool in love. 
Bmbalraed with odours from her breath that flow, 
Ton yield your music when she's pleased to blow ; 
And thus at once the charming lovely fair 
Delights with sounds, with sweets perfumes the air. 
Go, happy pipe, and ever mindful be 
To court bewitching Silvia for me ; 
Tell all I feel — yon cannot tell too much- 
Repeat my love at each soft melting touch — 
Since I to her my liberty resign. 
Take thou Ute care to tune her heart to mine." 



* This could not have been the German flute, which was 
not seen in Scotland till 1726, when Sir Gilbert Elliot of 
Minto brought one to the countiy. 
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Unhappily for this accomplished and poetical 
lover, the last inch of Lord Eglintoune^s sickly 
wife happened just about this time to die, and set 
his Lordship again at large among the spinsters 
lof Scotland. Admirers of a youthful, impassion- 
ed, and sonnet-making cast, might have trembled 
at his approach to the shrine of their divinity ^ 
for his Lordship was one of those titled suitors, 
who, however old and horrible, are never rejected 
except in novels and romances. A feeling of de- 
licacy towards both of the families forbids us to 
enter fully into particulars. But, 'certain it is 
that, though Sir John Clerk had made formal 
proposals to Miss Kennedy's father. Lord Eglin- 
toune succeeded in carrying off the prize. 

Even after this attainment of one of the great- 
est blessing that life has to bestow,* the old 
Peer's happiness was like to have been destroyed 
by another untoward circumstance. It was true 
that he had the handsomest wife in the kingdom, 
and she brought him as many children as he could 

* The anecdote which follows is taken chiefly from 
" The Tell-Tale," a rare collection published in 1762L 
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desire* One after another, came no fewer than 
seven daughters. But then his Lordship want- 
ed a male heir ; and every one knows how poor 
a consolation a train of daughters, however long, 
proves in such a ease. He was so grieved at the 
want of a son, that he threatened to divorce his 
ladj. The Countess replied, that he need not do 
that, for she would readily agree to a separation, 
provided he would give back what he had with 
her. His Lordshtp, supposing she alluded only 
to pecuniary matters, assured her she should 
have her fortune to the last penny,—" Na, na, 
my Lord,^^ said she, " that winna do ^ return 
me my youth, beauty, and virginity, and dismiss 
me when you please." His Lordship, not being 
able to comply with this demand, willingly let 
the matter drop ^ and, before the year was out, 
her Ladyship brought him a son, who established 
the affection of his parents more firmly than 
ever. 

Countess Susan^s daughters were all equally 
remarkable with herself for a good mien ; and 
the Eglintoune air was a common phrase in their 
time. It was a goodly sight, a century ago, to 
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see the long procession of sedans, containing 
Lady Eglintoune and ber daughters, devolve 
from the Close, and proceed to the Assemhly 
Booms, in the West Bow, where there was usu- 
ally a considerable crowd of plebeian admirers 
congregated, to behold their lofty and graceful 
figures step from the chairs on the pavement. 
It could not fail to be a remarkable sight,-— eight 
beautiful women, conspicuous for their stature 
and carriage, all dressed in the splendid though 
formal fashions of that period, and inspired at 
once with dignity of birth and consciousness of 
beauty ! Alas, such visions no longer illuminate 
the dark tortuosities of Auld Beekie ! 

Many of the young ladies found good matches, 
and were the mothers of men more or less distin- 
guished for intellectual attainments. Sir James 
Macdonald, the Marcellus of the Hebrides, to- 
gether with his two more fortunate brothers, 
were the illustrious progeny of Lady Margaret y 
and, in various other branches of the family, 
talent seems to he hereditary. 

The Countess was herself a blue-stocking — 
at that time a sort of prodigy — and gave encour- 
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agement to the humble literati of her time.* The 
unfortunate Boyse dedicated a volume of poems 
to her 'y and we need scarcely inform the reader, 
that the Gentle Shepherd was laid at her Lady- 
ship's feet. The dedication prefixed to that 
matchless drama is perhaps one of the best that 
ever was written ; and, though got up in Ramsay's 
usual style of adulation, we can assure the reader, 
that the praise which the poet confers upon his 
patroness was both deserved and sincere. The 
** penetration, superior wit, and profound judg- 
ment,'' which he attributes to her Ladyship, is of 
course a flattery to have been expected, exerted 
as these qualifications were in approbation of his 
own work '^ but Allan certainly never spoke less 
affectedly, than when he said, " your Ladyship 
justly claims our admiration and profoundest re- 
spect 5 for, whilst you are possessed of every out- 
ward charm in the most perfect degree, the un- 



* At tliat period and long after, people of rank despised 
anthers, and paid them like porters. This idea came down 
even to Lord Oiford's day, and is scarcely yet altogether 
9ut among a certain class of the higher orders. 

2b 
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fading beauties of wisdom and piety, wUch adom 
your Ladysbip^s Bund, command devotion.^* Ha- 
milton of Bangour^s pre&tory veises, which are 
equally laudatory and well-bestowedy contain the 
following beautiful character of Lady Eglintoune, 
with a just compliment to her daughters. 

** In virtues ricli, in goodness nnconfined, 

ThoQ 8hin*st a fair example to thy kind; 

Sincere, and equal to thy neighbour's fame» 

How swift to praise, how obstinate to blame ! 

Bold in thy presence fiashfulness appean^ 

And backward Merit loses all its fears. 

Supremely blest by Heaven, Heaven's liehcst graoe 

Confest is thine, an early blooming race ; 

Whose pleasing smiles shall guardian wisdom arm, — 

Divine Instruction !--taught of thee to charm. 

What transports shall they to thy soul impart, 

(The conscious transports of a parent's heart,) 

When thou behold'st them of each grace posscst. 

And sighing youths imploring to be blest ! 

After thy image formed, with charms like thine. 

Or in the visit or the dance* to shine : 

Thrice happy who succeed their mother's praise. 

The lovely figUntonnes of other days 1 " 

Her Ladyship*s thorough-paced Jacobitism, 
which she had inherited from her father, made 

* An old gentleman told onr informant, that he never 
saw so beautiful a figure in his life, as X^dy EgUntoime at 
a Hunter's ball in Holyrood-house, dancing a minuet in a 
large hoop^ and a suit of black vehet, trimmed with gold. 
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ber the eqpecial fiiendof Ramsay, Hamilton, and 
other authors of the Cavalier faction. Her ha^ 
tred of the opposite party was equally intense ^ 
and she was hy no means a patroness to whig 
poets. 

The Patriarchal Peer who made Susanna so 
happy a mother, died in 1729, and left her a dow,- 
ager of forty, with a comfortahle jointure. Re- 
tiring to the country, she employed her widow- 
hood in the education of her children, and was a 
perfect example to all mothers in this use^ em- 
ployment. She always kept up a great degree of 
reserve with, her children, and preserved a sort 
of dignity even in the endearments which she 
bestowed upon them. They were taught to ad- 
dress her by the phrase of — " Your Ladyship," 
and she spoke to them in the same ceremonious 
style. Though her eldest son was a mere boy when 
he succeeded to the title, she constantly called 
him Lord Eglintoune ^ and she enjoined all the 
rest of the children to address him in the same 
manner^ so that it was sometimes amusing 
enough, to hear Lady Christian or Lady Grace 
preferring a formal complaint to my Lady 
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Coiintessy against the Earl of Eglintoime, for 
breaking, the noses of their dollsy-— or perhaps 
threatening their noble brother with her Lady- 
ships highest displeasure, if he persisted in pull- 
ing the strings of Nurse's mob-cap. When the 
Earl grew up, they were upon no less ceremoni- 
ous terms ^ and every day in the world he took 
his mother by the hand at the dinner hour, and 
led her down stairs to her chair at the head of 
his table, where she sat in state, a perfect speci- 
men of the formal and ostentatious politeness of 
the last age. 

All this ceremony was accompanied with so 
much affection, that the Countess was never 
known to refuse her son a request but one, — to 
walk as a Peeress, at the Coronation of King 
George the Third. Lord Eglintoune, then a 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, was proud of his 
mother, and wished to display her noble figure on 
that occasion. But she jestingly excused her- 
self, by saying, that it was not worth while for 
so old a woman to buy new robes. 

The unhappy fate of her eldest and favourite 
son gave her a dreadful shock in her old age. 
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The ciicumstances are so well known, that we 
need not enter into detail. His Lordship, after 
receiving CampbelPs shot, was brought back to 
Eglintoune Castle, when her Ladyship was im- 
mediately sent for from Auchans ^ and what her 
feelings must have been, when she saw him all 
covered with blood, can only be imagined, ^he 
never altogether recovered her tranquillity. 

When Johnson and Boswell returned &om their 
tour to the Hebrides, they visited her Ladyship 5 
and we have heard, that she was so well pleased 
with the Doctor, his politics, and his conversa- 
tion, that she embraced and kissed him at part- 
ing—an honour of which the gifted tourist was 
ever afterwards extremely proud. BoswelPs ac- 
count of the interview is interesting.—" Lady 
Eghntoune,^' says he, " though she was now in 
her eighty-fifth year, and had lived in the coun- 
try almost half a century, was still a very agree- 
able woman. Her figure was majestick— her 
manners high-bred— -her reading extensive— and 
her conversation elegant. She had been the ad- 
miration of the gay circles, and the patroness of 
poets. Di Johnsoii was delighted with his re- 
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ceptimi liere. Her principles in church and state 
were congenial vriih his. — In the conrae of con- 
▼ersatioi], it came out that Lady Eglintonne was 
married the year hefore Dr Johnson was horn -j 
upon which she graciously said to htm, that she 
might have heen his mother, and she now adopted 
him. 

This venerahle woman amused herself latterly 
in taming and patronising rats. She kept a vast 
numher of these animals in her pay at Aucbans, 
and they succeeded in her affections to the poets 
and artists whom she had loved in early life. It 
does not reflect much credit upon the latter, that 
her Ladyship used to complain of never having 
met with gratitude except from four-footed ani- 
mals ; but perhaps her Ladyship ought to have 
taken into account, that her literary friends had 
repaid her patronage in the best way they could, 
by the flattery of their praise, and were therefore 
in a great measure out of her debt. She had a 
panel in the oak wainscot of her dining-room, 
which she tapped upon and opened at meal-times, 
when ten or twelve of these odious creatures 
came tripping forth, and joined her at table. 
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At the word of command^ or a signal from her 
Ladyship, they retired again ohediently to their 
native ohscurity — a trait of good sense in the 
character vnd hahits of the animals, wliich pa- 
trons do not always find in two-legged proteges. 

Her Ladyship lived to the year 1780, when 
«he di^d at the age of 91, having preserved her 
stately mien and beautiful complexion to the last. 
Hfer complexion was a mystery of fineness to 
many ladies not the third of her age. Her secret 
may how be of service to modem beauties, and 
we will, therefore, in kindness to the sex, divulge 
it.— *9Ae never used painty but washed her face 
periodically with sow's milk ! We have seen 
ft painting taken in her eighty-first year, in which 
it is observable, that, even at that advanced age, 
ber skin is of equisite delicacy and tint. Alto- 
gether, the Countess was a woman of ten thous- 
and ! 

From the proofs in the Douglas Cause, it ap- 
pears that her Ladyship resided, about the middle 
of the last century, in Jack's Landj Canongate. 
This was probably her jointure-house. 
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H0T7SE OF MBS SMOLLETT. 



We have mentioned^ passim^ in an early pajrt 
of this work, the town-residence of the Smollett 
family, at the head of St John Street, — ^' the 
second flat of the tenement facing the Canongate, 
entered hy a common stair behind. Immediately 
within the pend."* We are induced to make it 
the head of a separate article, in order to give 
a few original anecdotes of the family— of Smol- 
lett himself — and of the characters in " Humphry 
Clinker." 

The novelist's sister passed several years of 
her widowhood in this house. She. was a proud, 
ill-natured-looking woman 'y but her temper was 
in reality much better than her physiognomy be* 
spoke. She was 'enthusiastically devoted to cards. 
One of the magistrates of Edinburgh, who was 
a tallow-chandler, paying her a visit one even- 
ing, she saluted him with— -'^ Come awa', bailie, 
an4 tak' a trick at the cartes."—" Troth, 

* Traditions, toL L pw 4i2.. 
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madam,^' says he, '^ I ha^ na a bawbee i^,my 
pouch.''—" Tuty maDy ne'er mind that ^ let us 
play for a pund o' can'le I"— She was a shrewd, 
intelligent, and what one might call a clever old 
lady. She had a very high nose. 

During his last visit to Edinburgh— the visit 
which occasioned Humphry Clinker — the Doctor 
lived in his sister's house. A person who recol- 
lects seeing him there, describes him as dressed 
in black clothes, tall, and extremely handsome,* 
but quite unlike the portraits foisted upon the 
public at the fronts of his works, all of which 
are disclaimed by his relations. The unfortunate 
truth is, that the world is in possession of no 
genuine likeness of Smollett '.f He was very 
peevish, on account of the ill health to which he 
had been so long a martyr, and used to complain 
much of a severe ulcerous disorder in his arm. 



* If he was himself the prototype of Roderick Random, 
he most be considered guilty of self-praise, in the frequent 
aUosions of his own handsomeness, which he puts into the 
month of that hera 

f He was mnch in Italy with Fuseli, the painter ; and if 
any portrait remains of him, it may be a sketch by that 
celebrated Artist 
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His wife,* as we kntfw from the same autlio- 
lity, was a Creole, with a dark complezioii, 
though, upon the whole, rather pretty-— a fine 



* We take this opportunity of presenting the pablio with 
a carious original document, which cannot fail to interest 
erery admirer of Smollett It is a letter written, nmetecn 
months after his death, by his widow, and addressed to a 
Mr Hamilton. 

'* Dear Sir: I intended answering your obliging favonr, 
dated April 9th ; but as yon gave me hopes of hearing from 
Mr Auld in a few days, I for t£&t reason postponed it for a 
while. In the mean time I was taken ill with a fever, 
which detained me in bed scTcral days, and made me so 
very weak, that I was not able to sit up long enough to 
write. Now I am, thank God, better, and not yet so hapj^ 
as to receive either letter or bill. I thought it incamfai^t 
on me to assure you of my gratitude for your friendly care 
and attention in accommodating with Mr Telfer no much to 
my advantage.* I have no reason ta complain, as the terms 
are very easy. But as Mr Telfer must have a very good 
Ubraryofhisown, ifyou think it will not be taken amisa^ I 
would esteem it a very singular mark of his regard to his 
deceased uncle, to let me have some of the amusing books 
and a few plays of those which he may himself be already 
provided with. I have all Mr Smollett's romances, except 
peregreen Pickle, which I shall be obliged to him for. I 
have Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, with a small colleo- 
tion of Don Quixote. These are the whole of the amviing 
books we brought from England. For the others, that 
are folios, I intend to send them, with the Universal EQstoiy, 
the first good opportunity, and shall follow your direction, 

* Mr Tdfer (afterwudi SmoUet.) gave • handsome sum tar the Doctoi't Ubtwrj. 
u * MWt of preamt to the widoir ; hut nerer icoeived the hooks, which wera alloired 
to remfai in London, where they were lost. The bmOr does not i 
voloBe thM hi^ mr h«ea the prop«ct7 of their mwtiiMH fditlre 
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lady, bat a silly woman. It is not true (what has 
sometimes been said) that she was the Tabitha 

with the help of Mr Renner, in regard to the Insurance. I 
would not have taken the liberty to ask any of the books 
were I in a part of the world that could supply me; but, 
that is impossible; and I find it very dull for want of some- 
thing to amuse me. As for buying, I cannot throw so much 
-neney away, as there are so many calls elsewhere. There- 
fbre I must entirely depend upon your kind intercession 
with Mr Telfer in my behalf not as a demand but as a 
Ikvonr. Ton may be surprised to find so few sent; but 
you recollect that Mr Smollett sent you all he brought from 
Bath, keeping only a small quantity. He even would not 
permitt me to bring away any plays with me. What was 
his reason I know not I remember he changed some of the 
Annual Register, that were notcompleat, with a Gentleman 
who was going to Rome, for a set of Italian Plays, which I 
have not sent, as they are in a difibrent language. lake- 
wise I retain Ariosto, as it is iiart in Italian and of no con- 
sequence. There is one circumstance which I must beg 
you will explain — which is, that I ought to keep apart the 
last division of the copy not yet finished, and diitct it for 
you. Now, Sir, that I am at a loss to find out, and unless 
yon will be so good as take the trouble to explain it properly, 
bow I may know the first from the last division, I must re- 
main ignorant However, as there will be no ships setting 
sail for England for some weeks, there is always time enough 
to receive any information. I am much obliged to you for 
the trouble yon take about it, which I am fully sensible is 
only for my advantage. Mr Smollett work*d on the Uni^. 
^fersal History* three months at Liucca, besides what he did 
here. Bat as he would never sufier any one to come near 



* •* Untreml History, ABcmt ana juoaeni, l7ao» touo, sbd volumes, inu 
•mvAy incorpondDg • freat portion of Sacred Historf, was reprinted in %n 
volwBCS. and again in 60 volumes, with omissions and additions." JHbdm'i J 
Cmtpmlim, Tb the last edition Smollett is wdcntood to have contribttted tb 
dciTBANCB, Italy, and Obbmamy. 
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Bramble of the novel, though she certainly was 
the Narcissa of Roderick Random. 



his booki I never had any oppoitonity to find out what parU 
he wrote on. Be so kind as let me hare a line without 
delay ; for, without your help, I may perhaps be a looser, 
which I can really little afford, in the situation I am in. Yon 
were so obliging as give me hopes that something may be 
done in my favour with the other creditors. "Whatever ad- 
vantage I may reap, J must always remain indebted to yours 
and Mr Auld's kind endeavours for my service. The greats 
est consolation I have [is] that they are all gentlemen and 
friends that 1 have any concern with, who are above taking 
any advantage to distress an unhappy woman, who merits 
rather pity than blame. Amidst the many causes of uneasi- 
ness, I have the particular one, to reflect that my dear 
Smollett has never yet had a monument raised up to his 
roemoiy, which in this country is looked at with astonish- 
ment ; the more so as his reputation was so well known. I 
realy thiuk it would be a very triffiling expence to his cousin 
or nephew to do it for him. God knows I am very little 
able to spend ; but if you think none of them will give that 
last mark of regard to so worthy a relation, I shall, at all 
events, do the best in my power; and even then, I have 
not, among so many friends, any one who has wrote an epi- 
taph to his memory. Let me beg. Sir, as a true friend to 
the deceased, try what yon can do with all speed, for it is 
the dayly chatt, why has it been so long deferred. The 
Commissary wrote me he would put up a pile near I«even ; 
but still that does not answer, for where his body lies, there 
certainly ought to be the chief monument The ezpence 
will be about 40 Guineas, a very poor sum to those who 
have large estates. From what Mrs Renner wrote me, I 
find Johnston* is in a bad way. It is very hard on mc^ 
however. 1 think my right as a creditor is as good as the 

* The original edition of Hamnhry Clinlcer was printed for W. JoblutOP* in Lad- 
gate Street, London, and B. Colfina in Salisbury, 1771. 
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There can be little doubt that Mattliew Bram- 
ble was intended for the author himself. — Jerry 
Melford was a picture of his sister's son, Major 
Te\ier,^^Liddy was his own daughter, who was 
destined by her friends to marry the Major, but 
died, to the inexpressible grief of her father, be- 

others. If there is no other hope left, it galls me to the 
soni, ^hen I think how much my poor dear man suffered 
while he w'rote that noyel, and that all his pains and part 
of his life was to be expended to serve such an nnworlhy 
and dishonoured wretch, who has neither honour nor pro- 
bity in him. May he only feel the same anxiety and uncer- 
tainty as he has given me. What relates to the West Indies 
-—I think, at all events it is better to run the risques of the 
profits annualy; for, unless some unhappy accident should 
fall on it, I may hope to have as much as will keep me in a 
decent manner, for my expenses are not great. If I was 
once so happy [as] to be able to stop the interest of those 
lionds, that would give me new life, for I dread the neglect 
of remittances more than I do the lessening of the value of 
the estate ; because, let it be what it will, I must endeav- 
our to live on it provided it is sent. I wish. Sir, that what 
money I have from England, could be paid into the hands 
of Mr Renner's correspondent in London, who would give 
me the money here. Be so good as let me have an hundred 
pounds, without delay, for I am in want just now. I beg 
you will present my best respects to Mrs Hamilton, Mha 
Sally, and your son and family ; and am, 

Sir, with due regard, 

Your obliged and very humble Servant, 

Ann Smollett. 

Leghome, Mav the 
28, 1773. 
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fore that scheme was accomplished.^The bean- 
tiful Mtss R ■ » , whom Jerry admired so 
much in the gay circles of Edinburgh, was Miss 
Eleonora Benton , daughter of Renton of Lamer- 
ton and Lady Susan Montgomery, one of the 
Jacobite Countess of Eglintoune^s daughters. 
The ohject of Jerry's admiration was therefore a 
beauty by a sort of b.jus divtnumy or divine right 5 
it being just as much a matter of course for the 
daughters and grand-daughters of old Lady Eg- 
lintoune" to inherit her personal charms, as for a 
legitimate male heir to succeed to an estate— a 
title^or a throne. A sister of Miss £. Kenton 
married Mr Telfer, elder brother of the .Major, 
who afterwards took the name of Smollett, in or- 
der to succeed to the estate. She herself was 
wedded to Mr Sbarpe of Hoddam, and thus be- 
came the mother of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq., a gentleman whose exertions in the cause 
of literature, history, and virtu^ entitle him to 
the designation of Thb Scotish Walpole, 
while his beautiful hallad of ** The Murder 1^ 
Carlaverock '^ places him, in one respect, im- 
measureahly above his celebrated prototype. 
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Dr Anderson, in his Life of Smollett, speaking 
of the pillar erected to the novelist^s memory at 
Bonhill, says, at page 157 — " Lord Karnes him- 
self, Dr Moore informs us, ivrote an inscription 
in English for this pillar, of which the late Lieut. 
Colonel Smollett showed him a copy ^ but the 
Latin one was preferred. Though the fact seems 
to be indisputable, yet it is remarkable, that 
Lord Kames, neither at that time, nor any future 
period, ever mentioned this English inscription 
to his friend and neighbour, Mr Ramsay of Och- 
tertyre." — Boswell also mentions, in his " Jour- 
nal,' ' that Lord Kames proposed such an in- 
scription, and that, upon its being spoken of to 
Johnson, the idea of any thing but a Latin one 
met with the lexicographer's contempt. No men- 
tion is made, however, of Lord Kames having 
written an English inscription ^ and, indeed, the 
fact that he did so has never been more than 
conjectured by the public. We can now bring 
the truth to light, by producing a copy of the 
actual inscription, taken verbatim from the ori- 
ginal in Lord Kames' hand-writing, now in the 
possession of a relative of the novelist, who is 
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quite capable of appreciating so curious and va- 
luable a document. 

*' No circumstance is trivial in the history of 
eminent men ! Behold, Passenger ! the birth- 
place of Tobias Smollktt, who by nature was 
destined to banish spleen, and promote cheerful- 
ness, sweet balm of life ! His grave, alas ! is in 
a distant country. 

" How dismally opposite is an Alexander or a 
Louis, men destined by nature for depressing 
the spirits of their fellow creatures, and for de- 
solating the earth ! 

" This Pill^, erected by James Smollett of 
Bonhill, is not for his cousin, who possesses a 
more noble monument in his literary productions, 
but for thee, O traveller ! If literary fame be 
thy ruling passion, emulation will enliven thy 
genius : Indulge the hope of a Monumental 
Pillar, and, by ardent application, thou mayest 
come to merit the splendid reward." 

When Smollett was confined in the King^s 
Bench prison for the libel upon Admiral Knowles, 
he formed an intimacy with the celebrated Ten- 
dacci. This melodious singing bird had recently 
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got his wings clipped by his creditors, and was 
mewed up in the same cage with the novelist. 
Smollett's friendship proceeded to such a height, 
that he paid his debts from his own purse, and 
procured him his lill^rty. Tenducci afterwards 
visited Scotland, and was one night singing in a 
private circle, when somebody told him that a 
lady present was a near relation of his benefac- 
tor ^ upon which the grateful Italian prostrated 
himself before her— -kissed her hands— and acted 
so many fantastic extravagances, after the foreign 
fashion, that she was put extremely out of coun- 
tenance.* 



* It is wonderful that no tender-hearted female novelist, 
of this or the last age, should have thought of writing the 
MenioiiB of Signor Tenducci Is the spirit of Aphra Behn, 
of Mrs Manley, and of Eliza Heywood, extinct ? — By no 

means. Wc have Miss , Mrs ^ and Lady ; 

and yet Tenducci*s adventures, replete with love and har* 
mony, are suffered to die away in oblivion ! This is cer- 
tainly wonderful ! Yet, if the present hint should induce 
any fair authoress to pluck a quiil from a Paphian dove, and 
dip it in some sentimental liquid of her own double-dis- 
tilling, to indite the work we propose, let us have the 
honour of suggesting a suitable motto — we need not tell our 
blue-stocking readers that it is from Juvenal — 

" Sunt quas eunnchi imbeUes, ac moUia semper 

Oscula delectent, et desperatio barbse,** &c &c. 

2c 
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Situated near the foot of the Canongate, was 
built before the Revolution^ upon ground pur- 
chased from the Lauderdale fisunily, by William, 
first Duke of Queensberrj. It is a stupendous, 
heavy, and dull- looking mansion ^ but its internal 
decoraticms were originally very fine. All these 
were stripped off, sold, and dispersed, along with 
the furniture, many years ago. The marble jambs 
and chimney-pieces were bought, at ^the sale, by 
the grandfather of the present Earl of Wemyss, 
and to this day lie in packing-boxes in Gosford 
House. 

It is a fact known to some, though not distinct- 
ly, that Queensberry House stands upon ground 
which forms part of the county of Dumfries, The 
occasion 'of this has been thus explained to us.— 
Duke William, who founded the building, was 
Lord Lieutenant of Dumfries-shire, and had fre- 
quent occasion to be present in that district^ in 
order to be qualified for expediting the business 
of the office^ while his ministerial duties in 
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Edinburgh no less imperatively required him to 
reside in the neighbourhood of the court, espe- 
cially during the sessions of Parliament. Now, 
though the Covenanters asserted that he had the 
black art^ and could transport himself to any 
place, however distant, at a wish, his Grace had 
in reality no faculty of ubiquity, and could nei- 
ther fly through the air upon a broomstick, nor 
divide himself in two. However, he had the om- 
nipotence of the Legislature at his command, by 
means of which he procured the site of the house 
in the Canongate to be considered a part of the 
county in question \ and thus he put Mahomet to 
shame ^ for, finding it impossible to go to Dum- 
firies-shire, he had the art to bring Dumfries- 
shire to him. 

Duke William, who also testified his taste in 
building, by the erection of that splendid mansion 
Drumlanrig Castle,* raised his family from com- 

* He grudged the ezpeose of this great work so mocli 
tkat he wrote upon the bundle of accomits, *' The de*iJ pike 
out his een, that looks herein.*' — He slept only one night 
at Dnunlanrig ; when, having been taken ill, he could make 
nobody hear him, and had like to have died for want of at- 
tendance. So he lived ever after, when in the country, at 
Sanquhar Castle, a smaller but more conyenient mansion. 
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parative obscurity to distinetioa by £nt of pMiti* 
cal genius, and to wealtb by parsimony. During 
tho ceign of Charles II. he held many importimt 
offices, which were eontinued to him upon the 
accession of James II., and at that time he had 
more power in the administration than any other 
man in Scotland. He was High Treasurer of 
Scotland, Goyernor of Edinburgh Castle, and 
Lord Commissioner for his Majesty in Parlia- 
ment. In I6S6, he was appointed President of 
the Privy Council ^ but, not complying with the 
King's wishes to abolish the penal laws against 
Popery, he was deprived of all his public employ- 
ments the same year, and retired to the country. 
When the Prince of Orange landed, he was 
struck, not without good reason, with the utmost 
terror, and apprehended danger even to his per- 
sonal property. His wealth was nearest to his 
heart j and there is a letter still extant, which he 
wrote to a friend, enquiring after some secluded 
spot in Cumberland, where he might safely de- 
posit his plate. However, he was not long in re- 
covering his courage, and chusing his course ^ 
for it appears that he was one of those Scotish 
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noblemen ^ho waited i:^n the Invader, to re-^ 
quest him to undertake the administration of af- 
&tr8 y and, submitting in every thing to the new 
government, he even acoepted the office of an 
extraordioary Lord of Session at the hands of 
King William.' His son also entered heartily 
into the revolutionary schemes,* and got many 
offices before his father^s death in 1695. His 
Grace died in Queensberry House. 

Duke William was a considerable persecutor 
in his time, and is included as such in a long 
tissae of absurdities called *' God's Judgments,'* 
&c. at the end of a book entitled ** The Scots 
Worthies." We axe there told that the Duke 
died at Sanquhar of the morbus pedictUosuSy the 
flesh being eaten from his bones by vermin. 



* In many of bu ]«tten, he deefdy, and, it isbelicTed, sia- 
cerely, regrets the course which his son had taken, but ad- 
fists his friends to take tbe oaths, that they might be able to 
)(,eep *' the hUl-men and beggars ** (so he terms his enemies) 
fipom usurping the whole of the government in ScoUand 
^Effi sectms to haiie only gone a little with the tide^ for poliU 
cy*6 sake, while he remained at heart a sincere Jacobite. 
His la3t years were amusingly employed in endeavouring 
tokeep Mr Veitch, the hUlman^ ont of the Kiik of Feebly, 
mrhich point he had the saUs&ction of gaining, in spite of 
his suspicious politics. 
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which swanned so numerously from his body, 
that it required the constant exertions of two 
female attendants to sweep them into the fire. 
This appears utterly false from original letters of 
the family, which we have perused, in which we 
find it stated, that his Grace died at Edinburgh 
of a species of fever. We leave it to the voice 
of reason to contradict the saintly romance, also 
to be found among ** God^s Judgments,^' respect- 
ing the coach and six which a Scotish seaman 
saw driving to Mount iEtna, with the figure of 
his Grace in it, while a diabolical voice was 
heard crying—" Make way for the Duke of 
Drumlanrig 1** 

The first Duchess frequently resided in Queens- 
berry House, while the Duke was at Sanquhar. 
Among the family letters alluded to, there is one 
in which she pathetically complains to a country 
friend of being left in Queensberry House with 
a few bottles of wine, one bottle of which, having 
been drawn, turned out sour, and that, it was 
fearful to think of the rest proving equally UQr 
drinkable, aa; sour wine was prejudicial to her 
health. 
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James, the second Duke, lived constantly here, 
when the duties of his office of High Conunis'- 
sioner called him to Edinburgh 'y* and to this 
house the fury of the populace was often directed, 
in the course of those proceedings hj which its 
owner achieved the Union. His Grace's eldest 
son James was an idiot of the most unhappy sort, 
rabid and gluttonous, and early grew to an im- 
mense height, — which is testified by his coffin in 
tbe family vault at Durisdeer, still to be seen, of 
great length, and unomamented with tbe heral- 

* The following is a cnriont and gratifying picture of the 
▼ice-regal state kept up by this nobleman, and of the long 
lbi*gotten glories of Scotish independence. It is cojiied 
from the Edinborgh Gazette of April 26, )70a 

** His Grace, James Duke of Queensbcrry, her Majes- 
ty's High Commissioner to the Parliament, arrived here 
yesterday in the £Tening attended by a vast Number of Gen- 
tlemen and Burghers on Horseback, besides a great Train of 
Coaches, with all the nobility and principal Gentlemen in 
and alxKit Town, who had met his Grace upon the Road, 
some at a greater and others at a lesser Distance. His 
Grace was saluted by several Guns off a Vessel at Sea, at 
he passed by the Magdalen Pans ; and was received by a 
Battalion of the Fool-Guards on the Sands, a little after 
he passed by the said YesseL As he passed by the-King't 
Park, he was saluted by a Battery of Guns placed there ^ 
alter which the Gons round the Castle were several Tiaies 
discharged. A vast Number of Spectators crowded all sides 
ef the Way, for above 2 miles out of Town, to attend hit 
Gcaoe's IneomtaSi'^ 



J 
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dric follies wbich bedizen the violated lemains 
oi his relatives. A tale of mystery aad honor 
is preserved by tradition respecting this mon- 
strous and unfortunate being. While the family 
resided in Edinburgh, be was always kept con- 
fined in a ground-apartment, in the western wing 
of the house, upon the windows of which, till 
within these few years, the boards still remained, 
by which the dreadful receptacle was darkened, 
to prevent th^ idiot from looking out or being 
seen. On the day the Union was passed, all 
Edinburgh crowded to the Parliament Close, to 
await the issue of the debate, and to mob the 
chief promoters of the detested measure, on their 
leaving the house. The whole household of the 
Commissioner went en masse^ with perhaps a 
somewhat different object, and among the rest 
was the man whose duty it was to watch and at- 
tend Lord Drumlanxig. Two members of the 
family alone were left behind, the madman him- 
self, and a little kitchen-boy who turned the spit. 
Tb» insane being, hearing every thing unusually 
3till aroundy the house being completely deserted, 
and the Canongate like a city of the dead, and 
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oberviDg liis keeper to be absent, broke loose 
from his confinement, and roamed wildly through 
the house. It is supposed that the savoury odour 
of the preparations for dinner led him to the kit- 
oh«Q> where he found the little turnspit quietly 
aeftted by the fire. He seized the boy^-^killed 
kim^-'took the meat from the fire, and spitted 
tiie body of his victim, which he half roasted, and 
was found devouriBg when the Duke, with his 
domestics, returned &om his triumph. The con- 
sternation and horror of all concerned may be 
conceived. The story runs, that the Duke, who 
had previously regarded his offspring with no 
eye of affection, immediately ordered him to be 
smothered. But this is a mistake } for there 
axe authentic documents to show that the idiot 
survived his fisither many years, though he did 
Hat succeed him upon his death in 1711, when 
the titles devolved upon Charles, the younger 
bzother. He is known to have died in EnglancL 
The common people, among whom th& dresMiful 
tale soon spread, in spite oi^ the Duke's endca- 
'vour* to su^ress it, said that it was ^^ a Jutdg-* 
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ment^^ upon him for his odious share in the 
Union. 

Charles, third Duke of Queensberry, who was 
bom in Queensberrj House, resided occasionally 
in it when he visited Scotland } but, as he was 
much engaged in attending the court during the 
earlier part of his life, his stay here was seldom 
of long continuance. Tradition affirms, that, after 
his Grace and the Duchess embroiled themselves 
with the court, on account of the support wfaicli 
they gave to the poet Gay, they came to Scotland, 
and resided for some time here. It is even said 
that GgLy wrote his celebrated opera while resid- 
ing in the Canongate under their protection ^ and, 
that circumstances might not be a-wanting to 
substantiate this imaginary fact, we are told that 
the play was not written in Queensberry House, 
but in the attic garret of an old house still point- 
ed out on the opposite side of the street, where 
it is said, the poet was stowed away by his pa- 
trons, for want of accommodation in the family- 
mansion. This story has even found its way 
into Blackwood^s Edinburgh Magazine, and other 
works, though there can be little difficulty ii^ 
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proving that it is incorrect. The patrons of Gay 
did not quarrel with the Court till after he had 
written the Beggar^s Opera ^ consequently, they 
did not bring him to Scotland till long after that 
drama was before the public. Moreover, it is 
apparent, from his own letters, that, while em- 
ployed upon the Beggar^s Opera, he lived m the 
same house with Pope and Swift^ in England. 

Perhaps, however, it may be allowed that the 
story is founded on fact. Gay may have written 
some other work while residing here ^ and, as the 
Scotisb public is but little acquainted with any 
of his dramas, saving the Beggar^s Opera, they 
may have affixed the name of that well-known 
production to the tradition which in reality refer- 
red to one less famous and important. Certain 
it is, at least, that Gay did live for some time 
with his patrons both in Edinburgh and at Drum- 
lanrig. While here, he is said to have frequently 
visited Allan Ramsay. The shop of that poetical 
bibliopole was then in the Luckenbooths«-the flat 
above that well-remembered and classical shop so 
long kept by Mr Creech, from which issued the 
Mirror, Lounger, and other deathless works, and 
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where, for a long course of years, all the literati 
of Edinburgh used to as9emble every day, like 
merchants at an Excliange, Here Ramsay u$ed 
to amuse Mr Gay, by pointing out to him the 
chief public characters of the city, a& they met 
in the forenoon at the Cros$. Here, too, Gay 
read the Gentle Shepherd, and studied the Scot- 
isli language, so that, upon Lis return to Eng- 
land, he YftiS enabled to make Fope appreciate the 
beauties of that admirable pastoral. He is said, 
also, to have spent a good deal of time with the 
sons of mirth and huoiour in a twopenny-ale- 
house, opposite to Queensberry House, kept by 
one Janet Hall, who wa* more frequently called 
Jenny Hd*, This we take to have been the lower 
storey of a wooden or plastered edifice in the 
situation mentioned, where there is now a huck- 
ster's shop, marked No. 61. 

While Gay was at Drumlanrig, he employed 
himself in picking out a great number of the best 
books from the Library, which were sent to Ei^- 
land,. whether for his own use or the DukeV our 
informant does not certify. 
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The following anecdotes of the Queensberry 
family, preserved hy tradition in the lieighbour- 
1iT>od of Drumlanrig, are original, and may be de- 
pended upon as authentic. Though somewhat 
foreign to the nature of this work, we hope that 
the amusement which they must afford to the 
public will be a sufficient excuse for their intro- 
duction here. 

Duchess Catherine,* before her marriage, had 
been confined in a strait-jacket j on account of 



* Lady Catherine Hjd«, daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon and Rochester. The Duke died in 177^) &n<l the 
Jhichess in 1777 •* 

We can only afford room for one of her Grace's letters, 
of which there are a considerable number published in vart- 
0128 collections. It is the only one that seems to have been 
written in Scotland, and is highly characteristic of her 
Grace, while it confirms the traditionary information which 
we are about to give respecting her* 

" Edinburgh, the first of June, "• 

I may say the first of Summer, 17S4. 

<< My dear, dear Lady SujSblk, 

<< The pleasantest thing I have met with a great while 
was your letter yesterday noon. I devoured that instead of 
my dinner, and found it better support than all the Scotch 
beef in the country. Apropos^ you have half your wish : the 
cook-maid is very dirty about herself ^ but she says it is her 

* She was buried at Dnriadeer, wheie^ fome yean ago, her coffin and that of h er 
idiot hrother-ia-law were the only relics of the fomily that continued unviolated by 
▼ulgar cnruwlty . The Taidt baa since then been, rery properly, secured . 
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mental derangement ; and her conduct in mar- 
ried life was freqoently such as to entitle her to 
a repetition of the same treatment. She was, in 
reality, insane, though the politeness of fashion- 
ahle society, and the flattery of her poetical 



way—tfhe never was otherwise. I ought to be satisfied^ for 
I have known many so in a worse case, and convinced by 
arguments no better founded, a common excuse for folly, 
pride, impertinence, and a long etcetera of those pretty vices 
you mentioned — it is their way. God help them out of 
yours ! for, though disagreeable events give a fillip to nature, 
the continuance is mighty wearing to the spirit, and by no 
means to be wished for. 

'' O, had I wings like a dove, for then I would fly away 
to Marble Hill, and be at rest ! I mean at rest in my mind. 
I am tired to death with politics and elections ; they ought 
in conscience to be but once in an age : and I have not met 
with any one who doth not eat with a knife, and drink a 
duh of tea. This, added to many other cutting things, 
makes a dreadful account. My girl* and I have been at an 
assembly; mighty happy she, and I much amused by the 
many very extraordinary fashions. Notwithstanding, I cftn 
assure you that my tail makes a very notable appearance. 
I have not seen the Duke of Argyll ; he has been out of town 
with his aunt. Lady Mary ; but his brother and I are great 
as two inkle-weavers. He has made me a visit. • • • 
If you can, to be sure you Will rejoice with me, for the sun 
has shone to-day, — that I am in hopes it will on Monday, 
that I may ride out ; for on Sunday no such thing is allow- 
ed in this country, though we lie, and swear, and steal, and 
do every other sort of villainy every other day of the week 
round." • • • • 

* ** The Hon. Juo Lereton Gower, tbird danchter of die ]>iicli«it*a fini 
Lord Gower." 
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fnends, seem rather to have attributed her extra- 
vmgances to an agreeable freedom of carriage and 
vivacity of mind. What confirms this opinion, 
is, that her brother was as clever and as mad as 
herself, and used to amuse himself by hiding a 
book in his library, and hunting for it after he 
had forgot where it was deposited. 

Her Grace was no admirer of Scotish manners. 
One of their habits she particularly detested-p-the 
custom of eating off the end of a knife, which is 
still too prevalent in this *' Nation of Gentlemen.'^ 
When people dined with her at Drumlanrig, and 
began to lift their food in this manner, she used 
to scream out, and beseech them not to cut their 
throats > and then she would horrify the offend- 
ing persons, by sending them a silver spoon or 
fork upon a salver.^ 

• In a letter from Gay to Swift, dated February 15, VJ^-S, 
we find the subject illustrated as follows : — << As to any fa- 
▼ours from great men, I am in the same state you left me \ 
but I am a great deal happier, as I have expectations. The 
Dnchess of Queensberry has signalized her friendship to me 
upon this occasion [the bringing out of the Beggar's Opera) 
in such a conspicuous manner, that I hope (for her sak«) 
you will take care to put your fork to all its proper uses, 
and suffer nobody for the future to put their knives in their 
mouth.'' 



I 
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When in Scotland, her Grace alwe^rs dressed 
herself in the garb of a peasant girl. This sbe 
seems to have done, in order to ridicule and put 
out of countenance the stately dresses and dfe- 
i^ieanour of the Scotish gentlewomen who visited 
lier. One evening, some country ladies paid her 
a visit, dressed in their best brocadesy as for 
some state occasion. Her Grace proposed a 
Avalk, and they were of course under the disa- 
greeable necessity of trooping off in all the 
splendour of full dress, to the utter discomfitiire 
of their starched-up frills and flounces. Her 
Grace, at last, pretending to be tired, sat down 
upon the dirtiest dunghill she could find, at the 
end of a farm-house, and saying — " Pray, ladies, 
be seated," invited the poor draggled fine ladies 
to seat themselves around her. They stood so 
much In awe of her, that they durst not refuse j 



In'the P. S. to a letter from Gay to Swift, dated Middle- 
ton StoTiey, November 9, 1729, Gay says : — 

"To ihe lady I live with I owe my life aind fortune. 
Think of her with respect ; — value and esteem her as I do ; 
— and never more despise a fork with three prongs. I wish, 
too, you would not eat from the point of your knife. She 
has so much goodness, virtue, and generosity, that, if you 
knew her, you would have a pleasure in obeying her as I 
do. She often wishes she had known you." 
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and, of course, her Grace had the exquisite ^atis- 
fiietion of spoiling all their silks. Let woman- 
kind ccmceivey as only womankind can, the rage 
and spite that must have possessed their bosoms, 
and the battery of female tongues that must have 
opened upon her Grace, so soon as they were 
free from the restraint of her presence ! 

When she went out to an evening-entertain- 
ment, and found a tea-equipage, paraded which 
she thought too fine for the rank of the owner, 
she would contrive to overset the table, and break 
the china. The forced politeness of her hosts on 
such occasions, and the assurances which they 
made her Grace that no harm was done, &c., de- 
lighted her exceedingly. 

Her custom of dressing like a paysanne once 
occasioned her Grace a disagreeable adventure at 
a Review. On her attempting to approach the 
Dnke, the guard, not knowing her rank or rela- 
tion to him, pushed her rudely back. This pul 
her into such a passion, that she could not be ap- 
peased till his Grace assured her that the tnen 
had been all soundly flogged far their insolence. 
2 n 
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An anecdote scarcely less laughable is tM. ef 
her Grace, as occurring at court, where slie car- 
ried to the same extreme her attadkment to plain- 
dealing and plaiu-dressing. An edict had, it 
seems, been issued, forbidding the ladies to ap- 
pear at the drawing-room in aprons. This was 
disregarded by the Duchess, whose rustic cos- 
tume would have been by no means complete 
without that piece of dress. On approaching the 
door, the lord in waiting stopped the Duchess, 
and told her that he could not possibly give her 
Grace admission in that guise, when she, without 
a mementos hesitation, stripped off her apron, 
threw it in his lordship^s face, and walked on, 
in her brown gown and petticoat, into the bril- 
liant circle ! 

Her caprices were endless. At one time, 
when a ball had been announced at Drumlanrigf 
after the company were all assembled, her Grace 
took a head-ache, declared that she could bear no 
noise, and sat in a chair in the dancing-room, 
uttering a thousand peevish complaints. Lord 
Drumlanrig, who understood her humour, said, 
" Madam, I know how to cure you j" and, tak- 
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ing hold of her immense elbow-chair, which 
moved on castors, rolled her several times hack- 
wards and forwards across the saloon, till she be- 
gan to laugh heartily— -after which the festivities 
were allowed to commence. 

The Duchess, certainly, both in her conversa- 
tion and letters, displayed a great degree of wit 
aad quickness of mind. Yet nobody, perhaps, 
saving Gay, ever loved her. She seems to have 
been one of those beings, who are too much fear- 
ed, admired, or envied, to be loved. 

The Duke, on the contrary, who was a man of 
ordinary mind, had the affection and esteem of 
all. His temper and dispositions were sweet and 
amiable in the extreme. His benevolence ex- 
tended beyond his fellow-creatures, and was ex- 
ercised even upon his old horses, none of which 
he would ever permit to be killed or sold. He 
allowed the veterans of his stud free range in 
some parks near Drumlanrig, where, retired from 
active life, they got leave to die decent and na- 
tural deaths. Upon his Grace's decease, hov^- 
ever, in 1778, these luckless pensioners were all 
put up to sale by his successor^ and we have 
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heard, that it wfta a sbockiilg sight to see the 
feeble and pampered animals forced, by their new 
masters, to drag carts, &c., till they broke down 
and died on the roads and in the ditches. 

Duke Charles's eldest stm. Lord Drumlanrig, 
was mad. He had contracted himself to one 
lady when he married another. The lady whom 
he married was a daughter of the Earl of Hope- 
toun, and a most amiable womsn. He loved her 
t^iderly, as she deserved ^ but, owing to the un- 
fortunate conti;act which he had engaged in, they 
were never happy. They were often observed 
in the beatitiful pleasure-grounds at Drumlanrig, 
weeping bitterly together. These hapless circum- 
stances had such a i&ital effect upon him, th«t, dur- 
ing a journey to London, in 1754, he rode on be- 
fore the coach in which the Duchess travelled, and 
shot himself with one of his own pistols. It was 
given out that the pistol had gone off by chance* 

We beg to mention ju^t one other tradition of 
Drumlanrig. That Castle, being a very large 
and Toomy mansion, had of course a ghost, said 
to be the spirit of a Lady Anne Douglas. This 
unhappy phantcMu used to walk jaboi|t the house. 
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terrifying' every bodj, with tier head in one hand, 
and her fan. in the other-— perhaps she fumed her 
faee. 

Qneensberry House was occasionally visited 
by the Duke and Duchess about the middle of 
the last century, as we observe from such memo- 
randa as those noted below.*— The ^at Earl 
of Stair died in the house, May 174<7.— '•The 
mansion was at' one period divided, and the dif- 
ferent portions were occupied by the families of 
the Earl of Glasgow and the Duke of Douglas,f 

• ** Friday last, thehr Graces the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry arrived, at their lodgings in the Canongate, 
from Dnmdanrig." — EdMurgh Evening Courant, Mon- 
day, September 3, 1753. 

-** Yesterday, their Graces, the Duke' arid Duchess of 
Queensberry, set out from their house in the Canongato, for 
Drumlanrig."— IWa. Thtvtsday, September 13, 1763. 

*' Sunday night, the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry 
arrived at his Grace's house in the Canongate, from Drum- 
Isjxngj^^Ihid. JuUf 23, 1754. 

t The present Lord Douglas remembers having lived %rith 
his aiont, the Duchess^ in the house. The Duke of Douglas, in 
1759, resided in- the Marquis of Tweeddale's Hotfse, Nether 
bow. His chief residence, however, was a self-contained 
house, described in the Douglas Papbrs as " at the back of 
the wall," but now more easily pointed out as having been 
situated where the north-east comer of liOthiaa Street now 
stands, and immediately without the old Potter-row Fort. 
The S«rl of Ftfe suceieeded the Duke in the posseinion of this 
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whose servants used to quarrel so violently, on 
account of their jarring interests and conflicting 
duties, that the two noble inhabitants were fie- 
quently afraid of the house being set on fire about 
their ears. — ^The last Duke William, who scarce- 
ly ever possessed it himself, gave the use of it 
gratuitously to Sir James Montgomery, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer,* who lived in it 



▼illa;t ttfter wliomi it was fueeessiTely oeeupied by Rog«r 
Sobertwm of Ladykirk, Esq., and Mr LudoTiok Grant, ac- 
countant. In its latter days it was called Buff House.— 
His Grace also lived occasionally in Holyrood-House, where 
he occupied the Hamilton apartments. He died at Queens- 
berry House, July 21, I76I. His sister, the celebrated Lady 
Jane, had lodgings, in 17^3, in the Buhop't Land. She 
had also lived for some time at << Cassie's, Hope Park," (an 
inn,) and ** at the Watergate,"— ^000 Dwgiai Papen^^ 
Her Ladyship's death took place, under circumstances of 
great distress, in the second flat of a humble cottage at 
I>rumiheugh, entered by an outside stair. 

* This gentleman previously occupied the third flat of the 
Bishop's Land, which had been occupied before his time 
by Lord President Dundas, and has since been the habita- 
tion of a decent tailor. In the year 177^9 ^^ Bishop's Lamd 
was a residence of no little respectability. The first flat 
above the shops was possessed by Hamilton of Pencaitlaod } 
the second by Sir Stewart Threipland, one of the Pretender's 
Knights ; the third by Lord Chief Baron Montgomery ; and 
the fourth by Home itigg of Morton, Esq. 

t It te««im«mted uaMgrt tbc wmn atth^ Noblenw in Do««l«'i Bwwftge^ 
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for a consideiable time. The garden behind the 
house was for many years, and ahnost immediate- 
ly alter Duke Charles's death, let to a gardener. 
People paid sixpence, and were allowed to eat as 
many gooseberries as they could. The gudewife, 
who gave admittance, after receiving her fee, al- 
ways said — ** Now, eat as muckle as ye like ^ 
but pouch nane !''— The house was at last sold 
by the Duke to William Aitchison of Drummore, 
£sq., for a paltry sum, the greater part of which 
the purchaser afterwards got for the marble de- 
corations, and other spoils of the mansion, which 
he brought to public sale. He intended to con- 
vert the property into a distillery ^ but, changing 
his mind, afterwards sold it to Government for 
a greater sum than that which he originally gave 
for it ; and it was then converted into a barrack. 
At present (1825) it is partly occupied as a fever 
hospital, and is advertised for sale. 



I 
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ANCIENT HOUSE IN POBTSBTJRGH. 

The extreme western house of the south side of 
Fortsburgh, viXn the comer tenement opposite to 
the house called Main Point, appears to be one of 
the oldest houses in Edinburgh upon which a date 
is discemable. It is a strong stone fabric of an- 
tique appearance, with the lower storey arched 
over, in the old &shion. Over the statr^head 
we find an inscription to the following effect, 5, 
6. 5. I. (here a device within a shield^) L. 
SOLIEDO. H. G. 'y and near the upper angle 
of the door-way, upon the right-hand side, there 
is a separate inscription, containing the letters, 
K. H. The whole may be read or interpreted 
as follows \ the figures 5, 6, 5, evidently refer to 
the date of the building, 1565, the first figure be- 
ing probably obscured by a transverse wall which 
springs off from the wall of this house close to 
the door-way j the letters I, L, which are divided 
by the device, appear to be the initials of John 
Lowrie, the proprietor, a residenter in Ports- 
burgh, who feued the ground from John Lawson 
of Hie-rigs, and erected this tenement upon it. 
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The rest of the inscription is an abbreviated read- 
ing of the common legend Soli Deo Homr et 
Gloria ^ and the letters K, H, must, we suppose, 
be the initials of the builder or mason. 

This interesting edifice, in a charter from John 
Lawson of Hie-rigs to the said John Lownr» 
dated April 12, !l566, and in the sasine thereon, 
is described as *^ That New Tenement of Land, 
with the Yard and Pertinents, part of the Hie- 
rigs, lying within the Western Port of the Burgh 
of Edinburgh, on the south side of the High-way 
leading thereto." Hie-rigs (^High-ridges) was an 
estates which originally comprised all the land 
uppu which the south side of the street of Ports- 
burgh, Laurieston, Heriot's Hospital, the Charity- 
Work-hottse, Watson's Hospital, &c. were built. 
Its southern boundary was the South or Burgh 
Loch, since known by the name of Hope Park 
or the Meadows. 

The old Tenement, &c. came by progress from 
Sir William Lawson of Boghall, Sir George 
Touris of Inverleith,* and the City of Edin- 

• The barony of Inverleith was, at a former period, much 
more extensiTe than it now ie. It included the lands directly 
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burghy as superiors of the Barony of Portsburgh, 
to the family of Bailie Rannie, &€., and now b^- 
longs to Mr William Macfarlane, W. S. 

HOUSK OF LOBO PITFOUB. 

Bktween the heads of the Advocates* and 
Don^s Closes^ in the Luckenbooths, and bearing 
the number 555, stands a land of no great anti- 
quity or peculiar appearance, but remarkable for 
containing the house of Lord Pitfour, whose two 
sons, James Fergusson, Esq., M. P. for Aber- 
deenshire, and George Fergusson, Governor of 
Grenada, continued to reside in it till their deaths 
in 1820. The land consists of seven flats above 



south- west from North Leith, now the property of Heriot's 
Hospital and others, the lands of Coats, Dairy, Pocketsleere, 
High-rigs, Baster and Wester Crofts of Bristo, he. he. It 
is worthy of notice, that the corporation of Bakers of Potter- 
row and Fortshurgh got their first charter from Sir James 
Towers of Inverleith, with the power to exercise their trade 
over all his harony, which was then unimpaired. This im- 
mense jurisdiction would now be of great value to fhe corpo- 
ration, so many suburbs having of late years been built upon 
the ground ; but their rights having never been enforced over 
more than the original suburbs of Fotterrow and Portaburgfa, 
for a long course of years, their claim upon the original 
limits of Inverleith hoa fallen into doubt. 
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the level of the street, of wbich Lord Pitfoiir was 
proprietor of four, namely, the three immediately 
above the floor of shops, and. the garret at the top 
of all, in which the servants were accommodated. 
A common stair runs through the whole, at the 
first landing-place of which we find the lower 
door of Fitfour's house equivalent to the area^ 
door of a New-Town establishment. The door 
by which company was admitted is at the second 
landing-place^ and this arrangement was quite 
in consistency with the internal order of the 
a,partments, for the lower flat was appropriated to 
menial purposes, while the second contained the 
dining-room and drawing-room, and the upper 
floor comprised a parlour and a few bed-rooms* 
All these three flats were connected, as one 
establishment, by an inner stair, distinct from 
the common turnpike out of doors. 

This is remarkable for having been the last 
house in the Old Town occupied by a gentleman 
of fortune and figure. Governor Fergusson usu- 
ally resided three or four months of the year in 
it \ and his elder brother sometimes made a stay 
of a fortoight, in the course of his journeys be- 
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tween London and Aberdeenshire. Both of these 
gentlemen were eccentric in their manners ^ but 
we believe none of their humours were so strange 
as their pertinacity in clinging to this old-fashion- 
ed mansion. It had been built and fitted up by 
their respected father ^ and it would have been a 
change as bitter as death to have parted with it. 
They despised the prevailing rage of emigration, 
and continued to hold out against every tempta- 
tion that the New Town could offer. The shiver- 
ing Laplander never bagged himself more heartily 
among his snows, or more thoroughly contemned 
the accounts of warmer skies and richer soils, than 
did these old gentlemen felicitate themselves upon 
the comforts of the Luckenbooths, and laugh at 
the prospects of newer and more airy mansions. 

Though they agreed with each other in their 
tastes as to a house, and, we believe, in many 
other particulars, there never existed a greater 
difference between two brothers, in respect of 
personal appearance, than between James and 
George Fergusson. James was a remarkably fat 
and easy-looking old man, with a good-humoured 
gentlemanly face > while George, on the contrary. 
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was tall, slim, erect, and nimble, with a face 
expressive of a sharp and lively temperament. 
James was '^ the justice, in fair round belly with 
good capon lined.'' George, though a younger 
man, seemed to have attained an age further, 
and was ^^ the lean and slippered pantaloon.'' 
A portrait of James was published in 1818. 

Governor Fergusson was supposed, and we he* 
lieve justly, to be the " W " of that agree- 
able book — " Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,'? 
which was published in 1819, the year before he 
died. Their love of an Old-Town residence is 
the same, and no less, if we mistake not, their 
hatred of Whigs. Moreover, there was no gentle- 
man whatever, besides the Gkrvemor, residing at 
that time in the Old Town j wherefore, if W ■ 
was not an archetype of him, be must be a mere- 
ly ideal personage. There is, however, another 
trait which completely identifies them, namely, 
their taste in wines. Governor Fergusson kept 
a most extensive choice of wines, and had a print- 
ed catalogue of them, of which a copy was given 
to each of his gaests, at dinner, in order that they 
might chuse what they pleased. He always 
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drank port himself^ in which he was very curious 
hut was not th^ less indulgent to his friends, in 
placing every variety of his stock at their dispo- 
sal. He was a very kind and liheral landlord, 
and, on account of his transcendant wines, all bis 
entertainments were popular.* He sometimes 
gave what he called iunckeon-parties ^ which 
generally surpassed the dinners of other people. 
He also, now and then, gave parties^ which were 
usually very gay, and attended by all the beau 
mond€. The last party he gave was in 1819, 
when nearly the whole neighbourhood turned out 
to behold the splendid scene. He had not given 
any for some years before j and as this was ex- 
pected to be the last he would ever give, and 
oonsequently the last that would ever he given 
in the Old Town, a vast degree of interest was 
excited on the occasion. It was certainly a won- 

* His stock of wines, which were put up to public sale 
in fhe Exchange Coffee-room, brought upwards of £6000. 
One parcel, marked *' my mother's wine," brought a great 
price, on account of its supposed age, Mrs Fiergusson being 
known to have died forty years before the sale ; but, after all, 
it turned out to be nothing better than a manufacture of tiie 
good lady's own, distilled from the humble Scotish Qooae- 
berry ! — He had a series of admirable cellars, constructed 
according to his own taste, in Wanistoik^ Close. 
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derfdl sight, to see this long-neglected and ple- 
beian street thronged with the vehicles of fashion, 
and fall-dressed ladies inm the west end of the 
Town, atiglrting among the druggets and hucka- 
backs of the Luckenbooths ! It was most laugh- 
able to observe what embarrassments occurred 
among the company in ascending the narrow 
common stair, and how unmanageable some of 
the ladies' trains were, in that strait tod dark 
defile. This was the last assemblage of fashion- 
ables that the Old Town ever saw, after which it 
bade an eternal farewell to all its greatness ! 
Never shall it again witness so glorious and so 
romantic a scene, nor boast of an inhabitant like 
Governor Fergusson ! 

We have appropriately chosen to conclude this 
portion of the " Traditions of Edinburgh" with 
the history of the last house in the Old Town 
inhabited by a gentleman. Much was the Old 
Town beholden to him j for he clung to it while 
life permitted him, and postponed the date of its 
ruin thirty years ! No person of his rank now 
remains within its precincts. The commercial 
and the working classes have over-run all its 
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stately lands^ and the fading and melancholy 
traces of its former population are fB&t harrying 
to oblivion.-^Alas ! how quick is the march of 
time ! Some ancient persons now exist who re- 
member since-*-to use their own phrase— -the 
New Town was all corn-fields, and the High 
Street, Cowgate, and Canongate, were the sole 
resort of dignity and birth, as well as the refuge 
of poverty and v*:5e. In a few years, these must 
have all followed the objects of their venerable 
recollection, and no living "witness will be found 
to attest the tales we have told. Then may the 
youth of a new generation, after perhaps conning 
this humble record, sally forth over the scenes 
described, and wonder to find the ruined abodes 
of rank and magnificence become the dens 



^ Where misery pours his hopeless groan, 
''And lonely want retires to die." 
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